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We are confronted with three questions: What should be 
the aim or aims of a college course in elementary economics? 
What is the proper content or subject-matter through which to 
attain these aims? How should this subject-matter be handled? 
This paper deals with the first two questions. 

Both the question of content and that of aim should be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the general function of the 
college, and with the many and perplexing practical difficulties 
of the teacher of such a course constantly in mind. 

We cannot intelligently begin the search for the answer to 
our problem until we settle upon an aim for college education as 
a whole. We must here refrain, however, from entering upon 
the tempting field for discussion offered by this broader question, 
and content ourselves by positing somewhat dogmatically what 
seems, under present circumstances and in view of modern 


About a year ago three or four instructors in elementary economics con- 
sidered the question of holding an informal meeting to discuss common problems. 
At the Atlantic City meeting of the American Economic Association such a 
meeting was tentatively agreed upon. It soon developed that the interest in such 
a meeting was very wide. Instructor after instructor expressed his intention to 
take part in the discussion and the little meeting first planned finally assumed 
the proportions of a conference, which was held on Friday, October 22, 1909, 
at the University of Chicago. : 
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American needs, the most necessary and rational fundamental 
purpose for the college. That, in my opinion, is to develop 
potential efficiency—efficiency for both vocational and civic, or 
social, ends. If the difference between efficiency on the one 
hand, and the older working aims, “character” and “culture,” 
on the other, be kept in mind, it will clearly have very important 
influence not only on the nature of the college curriculum as a 
whole, but also on the proximate aim and content of every course 
offered in college. 

What are the basic elements of efficiency, generally speak- 
ing? They are these: (1) physical health; (2) a sensitive but 
rational and reflective sympathy; (3) alertness, awakeness, 
ability to see; (4) ability and willingness to think, and to think 
independently; (5) experience, knowledge of the environment 
in which one has to functionate; (6) adaptability, and (7) re- 
sourcefulness. There may be others but it is sufficient for our 
purposes to mention simply these. Both ability to think and 
adaptability and resourcefulness depend in large measure on 
experience, that is, upon the stock of knowledge of concrete 
facts and relations the mind has at its disposal. If efficiency 
be the aim of education, then educational forces should seek to 
develop not only a tough, well-stretched, and elastic brain, but 
a brain that is well stocked and sensitive to the stimuli of the 
environment it works in. 

In view of this conception of the function of the college 
what should be the aim of the college course in elementary eco- 
nomics? Should the course aim primarily to train students in 
scientific criticism, in careful and exact thinking amid mazes of 
logic, or primarily to introduce the student to the facts and rela- 
tions, the organization and processes, of the economic world; or 
should the aim be some combination of these two? In other 
words should the course be disciplinary, or orientating in value? 
No doubt whatever exists that, given good teachers, a course in 
elementary economics can be effectively taught from either of 
these standpoints. The argument for the disciplinary course 
is strong. As one of my colleagues is always saying emphati- 
cally, “Students must be made to think, students must be made 
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to think!” Anyone who has scraped even a passing acquaint- 
ance with college sophomores will at once respond with an enthu- 
siastic affirmative to this sentiment. But the question still re- 
mains whether this is the primary need of the average student 
who gets into the economics classroom, and whether certain 
foundations must not be laid before we can expect him to do 
really effective thinking in our subject. Of course if we decide 
upon the disciplinary aim as primary, and mean above all to 
train our elementary students to think accurately and effectively 
upon economic matters, the main content of the course will be 
theory. But the argument for a course the main purpose of 
which is to orientate the student with regard to his or her 
industrial and commercial environment seems equally strong. 
No one, of course, will advocate such a purely, and at the same 
time misleadingly, informational course as might, for instance, 
be based on one recently published text. And certainly if we 
are to judge by the college textbooks put out in the last five 
years, or by what little has been written on the pedagogy of 
economics, we shall have to conclude that few will see in a 
purely theoretical course the content which best serves the needs 
of students in elementary economics, taken by and large. No 
one, I believe, will dissent from the conclusion that the content 
of the course must be some combination of theory and concrete 
information. The question really resolves itself into one of 
emphasis. Where shall the buik of time and attention be placed ? 
Those who say “on theory” see clearly the need for stimulation 
and training in thinking, and the adaptability of economic theory 
to that purpose. Those who say “upon an introduction of the 
student to the many significant facts of his economic environ- 
ment” will hold, as I am inclined to hold, that the need of ac- 
quaintance with concrete economic facts is the primary need, that 
it is putting the cart before the horse to try to train students to 
think about economic processes and relations before they have 
acquired, or at least before they are acquiring, this acquaintance. 
Advocates of the strongly theoretical course make one funda- 
mentally erroneous assumption. They assume that students 
know vastly more about the economic world than they really do 
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know. This ignorance on the part of college students is lament- 
able, but it is one of the conditions, not a theory, which we as 
teachers have to meet. 

I know of no better way of approaching this question of 
content, especially when it is resolved into one of emphasis, than 
to ask what we should like to have our students get out of a 
course in elementary economics, and upon that basis to judge 
what choice of subject-matter should be made and where the 
main emphasis should be placed. 

In the first place I should like my students to acquire a 
general knowledge of the organization and processes of the 
business world sufficient to enable them to read the newspapers 
—even the financial page—with something approaching intelli- 
gent comprehension. I would have them in this same connection 
gain in breadth of economic horizon—gain the power and will- 
ingness to see something outside the economic class to which 
they happen to belong and the business or industry which by 
family or other connection they happen to know a little about. 
Secondly, they should get the beginnings of an intelligent inter- 
est in politico-economic questions and policies. Thirdly, they 
should have their inherited and habitual estimates and prejudices 
shaken up; should begin to acquire the rudiments of that judicial 
fairmindedness and critical cautiousness of which we all ought 
to have more when dealing with practical economic issues. They 
should gain power in thinking for themselves. The least I 
could urge in this connection is that the course should give 
some assurance that they will not too easily in later life have the 
wool pulled over their eyes by partisan newspapers or by plausi- 
ble congressional jingoism. And fourthly, students should gain 
a stimulus to a desire for economic justice throughout society, 
and a background upon which to view the various large and 
small schemes of social reform. 

By what content now can we most effectively bring about 
these desirable results? This question of content is not so simple 
as it looks. It is not simply a question of adopting out of an 
abundance of material that which in itself is clearly suited to 
accomplish definite pedagogical purposes. The field of economic 
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phenomena and of economic knowledge is so vast, that we must 
pick and choose. And in our picking and choosing we must 
constantly have regard for the actual conditions and difficulties 
which confront both teacher and student. We must consider in 
the first place the character of our students; secondly, some of 
the external conditions, such as size of classes, number and 
experience of instructors, etc.; and thirdly, the unsettled con- 
dition of economics itself, especially of economic theory. 

The prime thing constantly to be kept in mind with regard 
to students in this subject is their immaturity and inexperience. 
We must remember that prior to the time that students enter 
this course, probably on the average as sophomores, they have 
been engaged largely in secondary-school and freshman studies 
—language, mathematics, natural science, literature, and history 
_—which, with the exception of history, have done nothing in the 
way of preparation for this new and complex subject. They 
have not, as a rule, been readers of newspapers, nor has their 
experience in the industrial world ordinarily been more than 
momentary and fragmentary. How much experience can we 
appeal to, then? 

In some of the larger universities and in some colleges, per- 
haps, instructors can count upon a considerable acquaintance 
with the everyday facts and concepts of the business and indus- 
trial world. But in smaller colleges, especially outside the North 
Atlantic states, my own experience leads me to believe that stu- 
dents have an astoundingly small economic or industrial apper- 
ceptive mass for us to count upon. I find often that such every- 
day terms as stock, bonds, legal tender, tariff, internal revenue, 
dividend, par, discount, check, draft, closed shop, corporation, 
to many students mean nothing more defined and transparent 
than a fog-bank. One is inclined to hold up one’s hand and 
burst forth in an impatient tirade against such elemental igno- 
rance, yet we should not be surprised at it. What reason or 
opportunity has the average underclassman, boy or girl, but 
especially girl, had to discover the use of these terms? There 
are always a few men in the class who have had enough actual 
experience to know these things, but the majority of men and 
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practically all the women have not. And let us not here rele- 
gate the women to some light and easy course for “women and 
freshmen.”” That would be failing signally in justice to women 
students, and failing to see that the time has come when women 
need just as thorough, if not the same, knowledge of economics 
as do men. With experience and knowledge thus narrowly 
limited, what interests can we appeal to? With any other than 
an extraordinarily skilful teacher this is an important question. 
For if you can conduct the course with the natural interests of 
your students pushing with you instead of against you, your 
way will be much easier. I have in the past five years made 
casual effort to discover the motives and interests which lead 
students into the elementary economics class. Those who do 
not get there by accident or imitation, usually say they want the 
course as a preparation for business or the study of law, or to 
give them a knowledge of the facts of economic life which every- 
body should know. One freshman girl this year sought admis- 
sion to the course because, as she said, she was anxious to become 
a good conversationalist, and knew that economics would be a 
good course to that end. Somewhat to my own surprise I ad- 
mitted her, for was she not the first messenger bearing evidence 
that economics is about to gain admission to that aristocratic 
and favored circle—the humanities? But I have never had a 
student say he elected the course to get mental discipline out of 
it—to learn to think; and on the other hand when I have em- 
phasized and insisted upon a large amount of theory, I have had 
to work not only against the unpreparedness of students, but 
against positive lack of interest. 

If experience is thus limited, the case with thinking power 
and powers of observation and discrimination is little better. 
That most of our students think only under protest and observe 
but half-heartedly is of course a powerful argument for pro- 
longed and insistent emphasis on theory. My only point here is 
that wherever we decide to place the emphasis of our particular 
course, it should be placed only after careful consideration of 
the conditions of ignorance and inexperience I have just touched 
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If the immaturity and inexperience of students make neces- 
sary care and discrimination in choosing subject-matter, much 
more does the existence of two classes of students, with differ- 
ing needs, complicate our problem. Some students go on to 
other courses in economics, some do not. These are the two 
classes. What percentage of students take only such economics 
as the elementary course affords? In Oberlin, for the past four 
years, about 45 per cent. have gone on with other courses—53 
per cent. of the men and 29 per cent. of the women. More than 
half the class never get any other economics, and two-thirds of 
the women are content with one course of three hours a week 
for a year. It needs no discussion to show that those who 
expect to go on to advanced or special courses in economics 
need a far different course from those who do not go on. The 
university can solve this problem at once, by having a course 
for each category. But the colleges, pressed as most of them 
are for adequate teaching staff, cannot well do this. Where a 
division is not possible, then, the course should be conducted in 
a manner to serve the needs of the largest number. If the con- 
tent is made mainly theory, the result is obvious—fully half the 
students who have studied economics at all get out of college 
with very inadequate attention to, or knowledge of, the economic 
environment they are going out into. If a division cannot be 
made it will serve the larger need to make the course largely in- 
formational, or better, orientating, with the necessary minimum 
of theory. While such a course will not be an ideal preparatory 
course for those wishing to continue economic studies, it will 
not harm them. They will have later opportunity and strong 
incentive to delve into the fascinating mines of theory; but those 
who leave our classroom for good at the end of this course will 
never have another opportunity to be introduced to the realm 
of economic phenomena by someone who has studied the map. 

Whether or not we are able to have two elementary courses, 
and whether or not we attach more importance to the needs of 
those who do not go on, we still are confronted with difficulties. 
Suppose we decide to give the sort of course that prepares for 
further economic study. Then very likely we shall ground our 
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students in theory. But what theory? Shall it be to empha- 
size production, or very possibly consumption, or shall most of 
our time go to valuation and distribution? And suppose we 
decide upon distribution as the central question of theory. 
Then what theory of distribution are we to follow? What, 
for instance, shall we say capital is? Shall we adopt Clark’s 
theory of synchronization? How shall we attack the problem 
of interest—through rent and the capitalization of rent, as does 
Fetter, or in some more conventional way? And so on indefi- 
nitely. These questions all border on the problem of method, 
yet they are primarily questions of content. Suppose you are 
settled in your own mind as to the true theory of interest, say. 
You give it to your class, and the next book a student takes up 
may give a theory so different from yours that he, dumfounded, 
at once begins wondering whether economics is after all any- 
thing but philosophical hair-splitting. Or suppose that with 
academic catholicity you endeavor to initiate your sophomore 
into the mysteries of all the important theories of interest. It 
is then a question whether his knowledge of interest more 
resembles a well-scrambled egg, or a whirling dervish. 

On the other hand, suppose you elect to organize your 
course primarily with the need of those who do not go on in 
mind. For these students economics is, or should be, primarily, 
vitally, an environmental, an informational, an orientating, 
study. These students need a concrete knowledge of the en- 
vironment they are going out into, and the aim should be to give 
them as much knowledge and understanding of that environment 
as can be given in a three-hour, full-year course. (A shorter 
course than that no instructor of economics should be satisfied 
to give.) Now I am perfectly aware, and I frequently tell my 
own students, that a real knowledge and understanding of eco- 
nomic facts and relations cannot be had without a study of 
economic theory. I am very far from advocating any snap 
course that relieves the student of the necessity to study hard 
and to think hard in theory. But I would limit the time spent 
on theory to the minimum necessary as a guide to an outline 
survey of the great economic conditions and problems of our 
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day. This is perhaps roughly between one-third and one-half 
year. I insist, furthermore, that the kind of theory offered 
must be different from that which some textbook writers appar- 
ently expect to enlighten the student’s way, but which, instead, 
tends to befog every issue he takes up. I have reference to the 
hair-splitting confusion of some of the pages in two or three 
of the American texts that have appeared in the past five years. 

Students, in Oberlin College at least, come into the class with 
the desire to get just some such orientating course. They come 
largely ignorant of economic matters, but with a more or less 
active, though often very vague, interest in live economic issues. 
They are always in a hurry to get down to concrete facts and 
issues, and if theory seems likely to postpone too long, or to 
crowd out, these more specific studies, they grow restless. Al- 
ways you have to face the demand for the practical. What 
students mean by practical varies. Sometimes their meaning 
expresses the idea that economics ought to make bank clerks 
out of them; again it shows a desire for a shortcut to a solu- 
tion of the currency problem or the tariff question; always, how- 
ever, it reveals the desire of the student to throw himself into 
the stream of economic life with something of the skill and 
adaptation of an old-timer there. This no course can do, and 
it is a question how far we should give way to this demand for 
the practical. I believe however that that demand represents 
something healthy, and that we can safely aim to satisfy it in 
tolerably full measure, if only we guard reasonably against 
disconnectedness and superficiality by insisting upon a basis of 
theory. Whether the theory is given first entirely, or to some 
exient mingled with the year’s study of concrete matters, is a 
question of method; but perhaps I may be permitted in passing 
to voice my conviction that one of the chief needs of economics 
at the present time is the construction of some dark and thrilling 
plot which shall lead the student’s interest into the forbidding 
field of theory without his too clearly understanding that he is 
there. 

I have pointed out that we must consider the needs and 
character of our students; that most students of elementary 
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economics are immature, inexperienced, and relatively ignorant 
of the most common industrial facts and concepts; that the two 
classes of students, those who go on and those who do not, 
need different kinds of courses; that ordinarily material limita- 
tions, however, forbid the offering of two distinct elementary 
courses in the same college; and that consequently the one 
course usually offered should be organized to serve the needs 
of the greatest number—that is, of those students who will get 
little or no further work in economics. This means, as I have 
tried to indicate, that the course, while devoting the necessary 
time to theory, will pass as quickly as possible to a study of 
concrete economics. 

Now with these circumstances and limitations in mind, and 
remembering that the present-day American college must above 
all aim to produce potentially efficient men and women, we may 
return for a moment to the four things I said a student should 
get out of the course, namely : 

1. Knowledge of economic organization and processes. 

2. Intelligent interest in economic questions and _ policies. 

3. Ability to think clearly, independently, and fairmindedly 
on politico-economic issues. 

4. Desire to help secure economic justice. 

What should be the specific content of the course in order 
to accomplish these four ends? Even an outline answer to this 
question would carry me far beyond my time. I wish merely 
to suggest a few lines of work which I think the course should 
contain. There should be a somewhat extended treatment of 
money, banking, and present American monetary problems, with 
a background of the history of currency and banking in this 
country. I suggest in this ,connection that students ought to 
know the organization of the United States Treasury, the 
organization of a typical bank, the relation of banking to 
speculation, etc. The study of banking should be concrete as 
well as theoretical. Some such book as Fiske’s Modern Bank 
should be read as well as Dunbar’s Theory and History of 
Banking. In the treatment of international trade more time 
should be given to a concrete discussion of the tariff and its 
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history than is usually given. In the study of transportation 
the students should get a knowledge not only of the theory of 
railway-rate making, of the powers and functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but also a knowledge of the great 
railroad systems as they exist today. The theory of monopoly 
and a study of the rise, organization, and economic influence of 
the industrial corporations should be placed together, and no 
students should leave the course without an outline knowledge 
of the history of two or three great railroad systems and trusts, 
such as the Standard Oil Company and the United States Steel 
Corporation. As much time as fairly can should go to business 
organization in a somewhat more limited sense—the significance 
of factory organization and cost-keeping systems; methods of 
marketing; the relation of the manufacturer to the wholesaler 
and jobber, etc. If the student can in reading acquire a knowl- 
edge of productive processes and organization in some one or 
two industries, so much the better. The labor problem, as one 
of the most important parts of the economic environment, should 
receive a large share of attention. More time than I believe is 
ordinarily given should be given to a study of public revenue, 
especially taxation, and this study should be made as intimate 
and concrete as possible. Some study should be made of agri- 
cultural economics; of the present extent and nature of irriga- 
tion activity in the West; of the nature and object of conserva- 
tion. In short so far as main content goes, I think a course 
based on a book of the type of Ely’s revised Outlines will most 
nearly meet the needs of the average student. I do not think 
however that anything is to be gained by prefacing the course 
with a hurried study of economic history. Economic history 
should be used through the body of the course as explanatory 
of the facts and conditions studied, and if more historical matter 
than this is found desirable it should come near the end of the 
course. Certainly I think that every student should know, for 
instance, what the industrial revolution was, and should have 
some notion of the place in economic theory of the Mercan- 
tilists, the Physiocrats, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Senior, Malthus, 
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John Stuart Mill, Cairnes, Jevons, Marshall, the Austrian School, 
and half a dozen contemporary American economists. 

It may not be quite so important that the student get used 
to wide and rapid reading on economic and industrial subjects 
as that he should learn to think closely and accurately on the 
theoretical matters put before him by text and lectures, but I 
think such wide reading extremely valuable. He should have 
some bibliographical knowledge, especially of American govern- 
mental publications. He should know for instance what the 
Industrial Commission was, and that the 19th volume of its 
Report is a mine of information that every citizen ought to dip 
into; that the Reports and Bulletins of the United States Bureau 
of Labor are free to those who ask for them and worth read- 
ing; that the Statistical Abstract, the Reports of the Census, 
of the Bureau of Commerce and Navigation, of Immigration, 
or of the Interstate Commerce Commission, have other use than 
to gather dust in the stacks of the library. 

I am well aware that I am suggesting more than any one 
course can handle fully and adequately, but as I said we have 
to pick and choose. I am well aware too that students who 
have had such a course as I suggest will not be able to reason 
with infallible accuracy upon all the possible hypothetical cases 
of theory that can be put before them; but I submit once more 
that inasmuch as the average student cannot and will not special- 
ize in economics, it is far better that he be somewhat deficient in 
the refinements of economic logic than that he should remain 
a practical stranger to the important economic conditions, forces, 
and processes within the nexus of which he will later have to 
functionate. A knowledge of the facts coupled with a knowl- 
edge of their relation is the foundation of that potential eco- 
nomic efficiency which the college should aim to produce. 

A. B. WoLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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THE AIM OF A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMICS 


The aim of elementary economics is to teach students to seek 
for economic truth. It is pre-eminently a mental discipline 
course with this tremendous advantage in its favor, that it is a 
course dealing with live questions, with human welfare, with 
problems of flesh and blood. 

If properly conceived, it places the greatest responsibilities 
upon and offers the largest opportunities to the instructor. He 
should remember that the majority of those who come under 
his guidance will not, in all probability, after leaving him, con- 
tinue their economic studies, and that what they acquire from 
him will be their only economic training—the only light that 
will illuminate for them the varied and intricate problems of 
everyday life, which they will have to face and to solve as men 
and as citizens. 

Therefore the course should not be regarded as preliminary 
or preparatory to other courses. The chief concern of the in- 
structor should be not for those who may be fortunate or unfor- 
tunate enough to continue their studies, but for those who will 
look back upon this initiatory instruction as their principal help 
in grappling with perplexing and often onerous circumstances, 
in which conflicting data and biased opinions not only hinder but 
frequently prevent a correct judgment, thus leading to false and 
dangerous results. 

The student should be taught to observe economic conditions 
and to draw his own conclusions; to quote Professor Kinley: 
“he must be trained to think logically along economic lines.” It 
seems to me that if the instructor succeeds in developing in the 
student the faculty to approach and to decide all economic issues 
in an unbiased, scientific way, he has done his duty and he may 
be well satisfied with his work. 

It is regrettable that some of our instructors regard elemen- 
tary economics as a purely informational course, losing sight of 
the fact that all economic data must be presented with one main 
object, that of making known and impressing economic prin- 
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ciples. Disconnected data, however valuable in themselves, if 
their presenter overlooks this object, are confusing and burden- 
some. 

Naturally, it is easier and pleasanter to give students inter- 
esting facts, than to wrestle with ideas more difficult of compre- 
hension and of elucidation; but this does not release the 
instructor from the responsibility of doing the latter work. 
As in most instances the course is given only during one 
semester, this brevity of opportunity obliges the instructor to 
devote his time to teaching what is most important, i. e., eco- 
nomic theory, using descriptive or narrative material only for 
purposes of illustration. Of course, purely abstract dogmas and 
hard and fast rules would be as out of place in this introductory 
work as would be concrete facts from which no logical infer- 
ences could be drawn. 

The course may be advantageously used for purposes of 
acquainting and familiarizing the student with stores of infor- 
mation relating to economic matters, teaching him to distinguish 
between the temporary and the permanent, between the popular 
and the scientific. In this connection we may use contemporary 
discussions and findings of writers on economic history, govern- 
mental publications and handbooks, treatises and magazine 
articles. Such training necessarily develops in the student the 
critical faculty, the power of selection so important in dealing 
with controverted questions. 

The instructor in elementary economics finds a different 
mental attitude on the part of the student body from that which 
an instructor in mathematics or physics finds. In the latter 
studies there is, so to speak, a clean, plastic condition—a mental 
blank—awaiting instruction, which it receives unquestioningly, 
whereas in the case of economics even the youngest students 
come with preconceived notions and ideas. But fortunately this 
last is an obstacle which intelligent presentation of a subject may 
easily overcome. The matter of presentation is of the greatest 
importance. The course should be given in an unprejudiced 
way. This necessarily entails on the part of the teacher a 
thorough acquaintance with his topic; he should be in posses- 
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sion of all the facts, but he must have these facts sifted and 
assimilated before addressing his class; otherwise, he will be 
able to give facts only and not principles. 

If the goal of the university is truth, in the teaching of 
elementary economics more perhaps than in the teaching of any 
other disciplinary science, the university must remain the un- 
biased, instructing agent only. 

It is not the purpose of a university to mold economic 
opinions or to send out partisans. The student should be made 
acquainted with the fundamental currents of human activity; but 
he must be left to do his own mental steering and to choose his 
own harbor. We do not wish to mold opinions, but we do wish 
to mold men—men of independent judgment, of clear vision, 
of determination to act conscientiously. 

A great number of economic evils existing in modern society 
need more than anything else for their eradication, correct think- 
ing on the part of the average man. Sometimes I have thought 
that few of us engaged in teaching realize how directly respon- 
sible we are for the future opinions and conduct of those who 
come under our influence, and how a little effort rightly directed 
would help to awaken social consciousness. Although this may 
be done in all lines of instruction, elementary economics offers 
peculiarly favorable ground for sowing the seeds of civic right- 
eousness. Here we have an opportunity to direct attention to 
the fundamental relations existing between the forces engaged 
in the production and the distribution of wealth; to the activity 
and the rewards of the landowner and the capitalist, the entre- 
preneur and the laborer; to the problems arising in connection 
with domestic and foreign exchange; to the effects of distribu- 
tion upon consumption and consumption upon production. I 
have heard Professor Kinley express the opinion that in the 
whole range of economic theory there is no principle which can- 
not de presented in a course of elementary economics and from 
my own more limited experience it seems to me that this is true. 

The art of modern politics is the expression of economic 
principles. If we study the messages of our presidents and the 
bills introduced into our congresses, the legislative enactments 
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and the administrative measures of our government, we find 
that most of them deal directly or indirectly with the economic 
life of the nation, and that they are consciously or unconsciously 
the results of efforts to express the root principles of economic 
science. 

Our government is the government of a democracy, and 
we should keep in mind that we are training future voters and 
public officials. Therefore, elementary economics must be pri- 
marily a course for citizenship. 


Stmon LITMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


METHODS OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


My paper is to be an explanation of the methods used at 
Michigan rather than a discussion of methods in general. How- 
ever, I shall not confine myself strictly to a statement of the 
facts, but shall discuss the various elements of method from the 
standpoint of what we are trying to do as well as of what we 
are actually doing; for I scarcely need say that we are a long way 
short of having worked out a set of methods which satisfies us, 
though we feel that we have made some progress toward this 
goal. 

As the topic assigned me has to do with method, it is ob- 
viously not my business to treat objects which can properly be 
aimed at in a course in elementary economics. Nevertheless, it 
would scarcely be possible to explain satisfactorily the methods 
we have thought best to employ without first making clear the 
precise aims which we have set ourselves. To this task, there- 
fore, we must give a few moments’ attention. 

In the first place, we conceive it to be our duty to insure, in 
so far as this is possible, that our students carry away with them 
a body of economic doctrine which has a high degree of definite- 
ness, which is held with a firm and ceriain grasp, and which is, 
in some measure at least, available. Let me emphasize these par- 
ticulars a little. We consider it our duty to insure, in so far as 
this is possible, the results named: that is, we do not accept the 
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not uncommon interpretation of the professor’s duty—that he 
has done enough when he has given the student opportunity. In 
our opinion, he has fallen far short of his obligations unless he 
has done his best to make certain that the student improves the 
opportunity. 

But, again, what we try to insure is that the student carries 
away a body of economic doctrine. He is getting ready for the 
more specific courses which the later years offer, or in any case 
for the practical duties of citizenship; and he should be 
thoroughly indoctrinated in fundamentals. Not some vague 
notions; not some insight into method and spirit; not some 
sentiments, liberal or illiberal; but a body of knowledge, is what 
we consider it our duty to demand. 

Still again, we feel that the body of doctrine which the stu- 
dent is expected to carry away should have a high degree of 
definiteness. Personally, after teaching political economy for 
twenty-five years, I have become very impatient with the vague- 
ness which commonly characterizes the economic ideas of even 
our graduate students. So much importance do I attach to this 
quality of definiteness that for its sake I am willing to sacrifice 
something of precision—something of the fullest measure ot 
truth. If erroneous doctrines are sharply defined and clearly 
apprehended, there is always some chance of successfully com- 
bating them; while it is useless to waste one’s time on the man 
who does not really know what he thinks. 

But we also conceive it to be our business to try to insure 
that our students come through with a firm and certain grasp 
upon their knowledge. It seems to us important, not only that 
their ideas of economic truths should be definite, but also that 
those truths should be mastered; that the student’s hold on 
them should be so firm and certain that he will be prepared to 
reproduce, illustrate, and defend them with reasonable facility 
and effectiveness. 

The third element which we emphasize as an important char- 
acteristic of the student’s economic knowledge, I have called 
availability. I wish him to leave us with at least some capacity 
to make an intelligent application of principles to concrete cases. 
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Such then is our primary duty, as we understand it, to insure, 
as far as possible, that the student goes away with a fund of 
knowledge which is definite, certain, and available. 

A second duty which we conceive to be laid upon us, as 
responsible for the elementary course in economics, is to furnish 
a course which can fairly claim to supply high-grade collegiate 
discipline. Although a classical student myself, I have never 
accepted the idea that there is no way to get a first-class educa- 
tion except by spending six or seven years in the study of 
Latin and Greek. Rather, I have always sympathized with the 
doctrine that almost any study, if rightly pursued, will supply 
adequate opportunity for the discipline and development of the 
mind. In particular, I have always believed that history, eco- 
nomics, modern languages, and literature are in different ways 
well fitted to accomplish this object. But, I have also held that 
history, economics, literature, etc., cannot reasonably claim the 
right to be chosen as substitutes for the old studies unless the 
men who teach them settle down to work out systems of instruc- 
tion which have the disciplinary capabilities possessed by the 
methods which are employed in teaching the old studies. This 
task, no doubt, is more difficult in literature than it is in his- 
tory or economics, more difficult in history than it is in eco- 
nomics. But I believe it can be accomplished in all these fields, 
if we devote to it sufficient industry, ingenuity, and enthusiasm. 
Certainly, we in economics have no excuse for contenting our- 
selves with anything but the highest success at this point. The 
nature of our subject is such that it lends itself with the utmost 
readiness to a course of training which tends to make a man 
acute and subtle in analysis, logical in reasoning, and clear and 
effective in expression. 

The preceding remarks have brought out the primary results 
which we aim to secure in our course in elementary economics. 
I am going to add one other point on which we lay considerable 
emphasis, though it cannot be said to be in any proper sense 
co-ordinate with the objects already set forth. This special 
aim is to restore to an important place in economic instruction 
certain elementary principles, almost truisms, on which the early 
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economists laid much stress, but which have latterly fallen into 
the background. Thus, we set forth in definite form and with 
ample illustration what I call Say’s Law; that is, the principle 
that products constitute at once the demand for goods and the 
supply of goods, and so, if we assume production to be directed 
in accord with individual wants, supply and demand must neces- 
sarily be equal. Another closely allied principle on which we 
lay a good deal of emphasis, is what I call the principle of 
Reciprocity—the principle that trade between communities is 
necessarily reciprocal, that exports and imports must tend to be 
equal. So, also, we set forth quite definitely and emphatically 
certain simple propositions with respect to money which were 
brought out by Adam Smith in his critique of the mercantile 
theory. Now, I am well aware that all these propositions are 
in a sense truisms. ‘The fact, nevertheless, remains that certain 
fallacies which these propositions are designed to meet dominate 
in no small degree the minds of nine-tenths of our fellow- 
citizens; that they constantly appear and reappear in news- 
papers and magazines; that they often determine the opinions 
of statesmen; and that occasionally they are traceable, though 
usually in obscure form, in the writings of professional econo- 
mists. This being the case, it seems to me the duty of a teacher 
of economics to see that the principles involved are thoroughly 
mastered—above all that they are applied with such frequency, 
and in such a variety of connections that, as respects these par- 
ticular matters anyhow, the student will have some chance of 
walking secure amid the pitfalls which will constantly be set for 
nim in the spoken and written discussions of the day. 

So much for the aims which we believe a teacher of eco- 
nomics should set himself. Let us now undertake our more 
particular task, the discussion of the methods which seem to us 
best adapted to realize these aims. If we attempt a rough sum- 
mary of the pedagogical processes necessary to get the sort of 
results proposed, we might offer the following as fairly covering 
the case: (1) the effective presentation of facts and principles; 
(2) the personal discussion of these facts and principles with 
the student in order to clear up difficulties, insure comprehen- 
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sion, and so on; (3) the drilling of the student in reproducing 
and applying economic principles; and (4) the testing of the 
student as to the correctness, fulness, and adequacy of his 
knowledge and as to his capacity to apply it. Asking ourselves, 
now, by what instruments and methods these several tasks are 
to be performed, we remark first on those involved in presenta- 
tion. Here, we believe the lecture has still a place, though by 
no means the chief one. It will always serve to open up new 
subjects effectively, to keep the student from a too narrow out- 
look, to assist in clearing up topics of special difficulty, and so 
on. But, while the lecture has a place in presentation, it must 
yield in importance to a textbook or printed outline and read- 
ings. Not to emphasize economy of the student’s time and 
strength, the printed page is vastly superior as respects efficiency 
in a subject which' like ours can be mastered only by patiently 
and thoroughly thinking oneself through the analyses and argu- 
ments necessary to presentation. Suitable printed matter, there- 
fore, must be recognized as indispensable. 

Passing on to the second process, personal discussion with 
the student, our chief dependence must be upon exercises, vari- 
ously called quizzes, recitations, or conferences, where not more 
than fifteen or twenty persons are present, so that a large 
amount of attention can be given to each. With us each student 
has three such exercises every week; and I am not satisfied that 
four would be too many.' Besides the quiz, my assistants usually 
announce two or three hours each week for consultation, at 
which hours students desiring to do so can get more strictly 
individual help in clearing up difficulties. 

The third process, drilling the student in reproducing and 
applying his knowledge, brings us to one of the elements in our 
system of instruction on which we probably put more depend- 
ence than on any cther single feature. I mean the illustrative 
problem; i. e., an example in which appears a concrete applica- 
tion of some economic truth. So much importance do we attach 
to this instrument that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 


This procedure is continued through substantially the whole course, which 
runs for about twenty-two weeks. 
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our whole course is built up around problems. These problems 
take a variety of forms. Very often they consist of quotations 
from newspapers, speeches, magazines, or books, containing 
economic fallacies which the student is asked to point out and 
explain. In many other cases they are arithmetical problems 
in rent, market price, or normal price, which, though involving 
no mathematical difficulties, cannot be solved unless the student 
has a clear knowledge of principles.2, The part played by these 
problems with us is analogous to that which they play in a course 
in mathematics. In solving them, the student for the first time 
comes to a real comprehension of the principles involved; he 
gets, for the first time, such a hold on those principles that he 
can be said really to know them; and he acquires in this way, and 
in this way only, facility in giving the principle proper appli- 
cation. 

The above remarks make it clear that the so-called problem 
is the device on which we place our chief dependence for giving 
our students drill in the study and application of principles. In 
using this device, we, of course, do much of the work through 
one of the instrumentalities already commented upon, viz., the 
quiz or recitation. In addition we require a good deal of writ- 
ten work in connection with these problems in the shape of 
reports prepared outside on a number of such problems which 
have been assigned a day or two in advance. Of such exercises, 
we have an average of almost two each week. This plan of re- 
quiring the solution to be reported in writing seems to be 
specially desirable in that it insures better preparation and 
greater precision in reasoning and statement. 

The fourth process involved in carrying out our task is 
testing the student’s knowledge. Here, again, the problem plays 
a large part. Our examination questions consist largely of 
problems, newly prepared for each test, but similar to those on 
which the students have already been drilled. These, we think, 
furnish the very best test of the student’s knowledge, since he 


*This being a case where example is much more helpful than explanation, I 
have appended to this paper a number of specimen problems which will repre- 
sent some of the more important varieties. 
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can neither crib nor cram for them. However fully he may 
have memorized formulae during the three or four days pre- 
ceding the examination, he is helpless in the presence of a newly 
devised problem, especially under the nervous stress of examina- 
tion, unless he has been doing his work faithfully and thoroughly 
throughout the semester. 

I have just laid stress on the use of the problem as a method 
of making written tests or examinations effective. Of such 
tests, we usually have two in the course of the semester, and 
one at the close. The final one is in the main decisive of the 
student’s fate; though a few who fall below passing mark are 
passed on the strength of exceptionally good current work, and 
a few who go above the mark are shut out because of excep- 
tionally bad current work. We usually find that about 45 out 
of 175 fail for one reason or another. Our passing mark is 
commonly about 55 on a scale of 100. 

Summarizing this account of our procedure, we have the 
lecture, the printed outline, the frequent quiz, the problem, the 
written report, and the written test. Of these various elements, 
I shall now select two for further comment, viz., the problem, 
and the printed outline or textbook. As already indicated, the 
chief function of the problem in our system is to put the student 
where he really understands, really knows, and is really able to 
apply economic truths. But it will help to make this function 
stand out, if we contrast with it two or three uses of the prob- 
lem which we might make but do not, save to a very slight 
extent. First, we employ this device very little as an instru- 
ment for teaching economics by the inductive method, i.e., as 
an instrument through which the student is helped to discover 
economic truths for himself. I do not say that this is never 
desirable; in fact we follow this plan to a limited extent; but I 
am not in favor of any extensive resort to such a method, and 
in any case it is not the chief use to which we are putting the 
problem. 

Again, we do not consider the primary function of the 
problem to be the extending of the student’s knowledge beyond 
the material covered in the lectures and textbook. In general, 
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we assume that the stuff which we furnish the student is suffi- 
cient to keep him occupied, and that the problem is chiefly use- 
ful in helping him to master that stuff. 

This reiteration makes it hardly necessary to add—but I will 
add it for the sake of emphasis—that we do not to any consider- 
able extent employ the problem as a means for securing outside 
reading on the student’s part. In general, I do not favor a 
large amount of outside reading in connection with the ele- 
mentary course; and particularly I object to the sort which pre- 
sents other points of view. It seems to me sound policy, in 
beginning a difficult subject, to start with a dogmatic system, 
and later bring in the needed qualifications, amendments, vary- 
ing points of view, and so on. 

The above explanation of the function which the problem 
plays in our system will suggest some of the most important 
characteristics which it should possess. (1) It should be strictly 
germane to the text, or matter to be mastered, and should bring 
out the really leading points of that matter. (2) Especially in 
the earlier stages of the course, it should isolate the point to be 
made rather sharply—free it from all ambiguities—so that the 
student will have little excuse for commenting upon the wrong 
matter. In our experience at Michigan, we have found it neces- 
sary to alter slightly many quotations involving economic falla- 
cies, in order to secure satisfactory results from the average 
student. Otherwise he is very apt to miss the point. (3) On 
the other hand, problems should not be made too simple. Those 
given in some books which we have tried to make use of, have 
seemed to me faulty in containing so many leading questions 
that no one with ordinary capacity could fail to get the answer, 
even though he gave no serious study to the matter. If the 
point to be made is extremely simple, and yet so frequently 
overlooked as to make emphasizing it important, we should take 
some pains to hide it in more or less complicated sentences such 
as those which are usually found in newspapers. (4) The 
problems should, if possible, cover every phase of the subject. 
This is particularly important in enabling us to depend almost 
entirely on problems in making up sets of questions for the 
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final examination. (5) As the course progresses, problems 
should be set, the especial object of which is to bring out the 
complexity of the questions which arise in real life, and to show 
that a particular policy may be justified from a larger stand- 
point, though most of the economic arguments commonly given 
for it are ridiculous. In short, some problems should be given 
as an antidote to the tendency toward dogmatism and doctrinari- 
anism which naturally shows itself in connection with any really 
thorough mastery of our subject. I shall have to plead guilty to 
the charge of having hitherto failed to supply problems of this 
sort in sufficient numbers. (6) If one uses a textbook contain- 
ing an outfit of problems, he should from time to time have 
leaflets printed containing miscellaneous problems which are 
thoroughly up-to-date—which, if possible, connect themselves 
with current discussions. 

I have commented on the characteristics which seem neces- 
sary to a good set of problems. Our methods of using these 
problems through the quiz, the written report, and the written 
test, have already been noted. But I wish to add a few words 
emphasizing the part played by these problems in the regular 
quiz. I fancy it is no exaggeration to say that two-thirds of 
the time given to the recitation exercises is occupied with the 
discussion of problems. That is, we spend comparatively little 
time calling directly for a reproduction of the matter given in 
the lectures and textbook. We rather depend on getting this 
result accomplished as an incident to the solution and discus- 
sion of problems. The chief advantage of this procedure we 
have already brought out in explaining that the study of the 
problem is the most efficient means for securing the compre- 
hension and mastery of principles, and power in applying them. 
But we have also been much pleased to find in our experience 
that using the problem as the basis of the regular quiz work 
very greatly lightens that part of our task, keeping everybody’s 
interest at a high pitch, and supplying for the hour a programme 
which is followed with a minimum of trouble to the teacher and 
a maximum of advantage to the student. 

I have discussed at some length our use of the problem: 
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I must now say a word with respect to the sort of outline or 
text which seems to us desirable. In a general way, my notion 
of what we want can be fairly covered by saying that we 
should once for all relinquish the literary form, and frankly 
adopt that already in use among the more exact sciences, such 
as mathematics and physics. Doubtless political enonomy is 
now, and always will be, a less exact science than those named; 
but this does not seem to me to furnish a reason why the man 
who is expounding that subject should relinquish all the ad- 
vantages of a system which by its sharp and formal separating of 
principles, proofs, illustrations, and applications, almost insures 
clearness and correctness in apprehension. Granted that we 
must carefully qualify our statement of principles; that we must 
note the frequent occurrence of exceptions; that we must warn 
the student against over-hasty applications—granting all this, 
it forms no reason for using a method of presentation which 
smoothly blends, in one highly confusing whole, principles, 
proofs, illustrations, etc. There is some analogy between the 
relation of Greek grammar to Latin grammar and that of eco- 
nomics to physics. That is, Greek is much less conformable to 
rule in respect to both etymology and syntax. But a text on 
Greek grammar is, in general form, just like one on Latin 
grammar; and a text on economics ought, in general form, to 
be like one in physics. Here, as in many other matters, eco- 
nomics is too much under the influence of its beginnings; it is 
still too much a mélange of metaphysics, literature, philosophy, 
and common-sense; it is not yet sufficiently dominated by the 
scientific attitude of mind. 

With us at Michigan, the sense of our need for a different 
type of textbook grew out of our tentative beginnings in the 
use of problems. When such problems were presented to the 
student who had derived his economic pabulum from the con- 
ventional textbook, they found. him quite unprepared to see at 
all clearly what was wanted, and equally unprepared to bring 
to bear on the point when seen, principles, clearly and definitely 
conceived. Consequently, it seemed imperatively necessary that 
we should get into the hands of our students, on some topics 
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anyhow, printed matter which covered those topics in a method 
and spirit quite different from the conventional one. We began, 
therefore, by printing and distributing four-page leaflets on cer- 
tain specially difficult subjects when those subjects were first 
being brought under discussion. From these beginnings we 
worked both forward and backward, adding a few matters each 
year, till at present we cover in some fashion most, though not 
all, of the field. Much of this matter is crude; inconsistencies 
are numerous; some topics are quite unduly elaborated, others 
are not a little neglected, and so on; but up to date we have no 
reason to change our opinion that this is, in general, the best 
method of presentation. 

The details of such a method of presentation are best 
brought out by examination of the material itself.* Roughly 
described, the procedure for much of the work involves: first, 
an introductory paragraph, suggesting the topic to be consid 
ered; second, the formal statement in italics of the principle 
involved; third, the argument for the principle, with illustra- 
tions; and fourth, illustrative problems, five or six in number, 
in which the principle is applied. Variations from this proce- 
dure are occasionally introduced. Thus, in some cases, after 
stating the general problem we follow with a careful analysis 
of the matter in hand of such a character that it progressively 
leads up to the principle, while at the same time demonstrating 
it. Following such an analysis, the principle is formally stated 
without argument, after which illustrative problems are given 
in the usual way. I am quite disposed to extend the use of this 
procedure. As another variation, we occasionally postpone the 
introduction of the illustrative problems until two or three 
principles have been brought out. 

It is hardly necessary to add in this connection, that we 
improve the opportunity furnished by the practice of printing 
our own outlines, to see that those most elementary proposi- 
tions with respect to money and trade, which most textbooks of 
our day neglect, are presented in definite form with ample ex- 


*Any person desiring to see specimen pages of these outlines may get 
them by writing to me at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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planations and illustrations, and are thoroughly fixed in the 
student’s mind by the requirement that he work out numerous 
problems in which they are applied. 

Another feature of our outlines to which I attach some 
importance, though I am less confident of its usefulness than of 
that of the features already considered, is the fact that we 
traverse the whole subject, in a way, three successive times. 
Thus, we devote Part I to a preliminary survey of the present 
economic order, bringing out its most salient features. It is 
my present intention to elaborate this somewhat, expanding it 
to perhaps three times its present length. Our Part II consti- 
tutes the principal part of the work, being an outline of leading 
facts and principles. This contains the most systematic pres- 
entation of our subject; but it omits some minor topics alto- 
gether, and slurs many others. Part III, finally, goes back to 
the beginning, picks up elements passed by in the earlier parts, 
and discusses somewhat more thoroughly the topics which were 
only superficially treated in Part II. My reasons for trying 
this general plan are: (1) It seems most likely to send the 
student away with a good general view of the science; and 
(2) a superficial knowledge of the whole field is a prerequisite 
for intelligently studying particular topics in a more thorough 
way. 

At Michigan we intend to pursue the present plan, revising, 
elaborating, and harmonizing the outlines till they are reason- 
ably fit for publication. I have had some idea that if the plan 
of a text along these lines were approved by several other teach- 
ers of the subject, we might perhaps work out a sort of co- 
operative textbook in which we should have the benefit of the 
ideas of different men. Such a text might be issued in special 
editions for Chicago, Michigan, Illinois, etc., if our differences 
of opinion were enough to require different editions, and yet 
not so great as to destroy the common element in these different 
editions. 

In addition to the printed outlines constructed as already 
indicated, we think it desirable that the student should do a 
limited amount of outside reading, chiefly to insure a better 
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understanding of the matter already presented, and partly to 
supply him with other points of view, to give him some taste 
of the best literature on the subject, and so on. To accomplish 
this end, nothing seems to us so suitable as a book of readings. 
We have a small one of our own, which meets our most pressing 
needs, but which surely ought to be extended to cover other 
matters, while one or two readings which have proved less 
helpful than was anticipated should be thrown out. 

A few words, now, as to the organization of the teaching 
force which has the work to do. At Michigan the course takes 
almost the entire time of four men—myself, two instructors, 
and a reader. I lecture twice a week. The two instructors con- 
duct thirty quiz exercises each week, save that I take five of the 
ten sections once each week, and so get through the whole list 
once in two weeks. The reader goes over the written reports 
on problems, indicating where corrections are needed, returns 
them for revision, and in a second reading checks this revision. 
The two instructors and myself meet for about an hour once 
each week to plan the work of the next week, and to clear up 
any doubtful points in the outlines or problems. It will be seen 
from this that our plan involves keeping the course under the 
control of one man; and this policy we shall probably continue, 
even if we finally issue, and put in the hands of the students, 
what we consider a fairly satisfactory textbook. 

In conclusion, allow me to say once more and emphatically 
that we are very far indeed from being satisfied with what we 
have thus far accomplished in trying to realize our ideals for 
Course I in economics. We think we have made some progress 
beyond where we were five years ago. We expect to continue 
the general plan now in operation—frequent quizzes in small 
sections, printed outlines constructed on quite formal lines, and 
rigid and extensive drill in the solution of problems. But in 
details we shall have to make numerous changes. Overstate- 
ments, understatements, inconsistencies, gaps in the matter, still 
larger gaps in the problems, unwarranted elaboration of rela- 
tively unimportant points—these and many other defects must 
be eliminated. We see ahead of us five or six years of hard 
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work in order to get the system in such shape that we shall no 


longer feel ashamed to have you visit us. 
F. M. Taytor 


Tue UNIvERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SPECIMEN PROBLEMS 


“Socialism is our only possible refuge from economic chaos.” Have we 
economic chaos at the present time? 


“The great advantage of foreign trade is in furnishing a market for our 
surplus products which would otherwise go to waste.” This surely is only a 
minor advantage of foreign trade. Give something better. 


If the potato crop of a communistic society which had no commerce with 
other communities were to fall off one-half, how would they regulate the con- 
sumption of potatoes for the following year? How is it done under the 
present order? 


“Give the farmer a parcels post to begin with. Let him send his dozen 
eggs or his pair of chickens direct to the man who wants to eat them, or at 
least to the retail merchant. Cut out the commission merchant, the whole- 
saler, and a few other of the city parasites that live on the farmer.”—New 
York Evening Journal, 

(a) Suppose yourself to be a farmer living in the neighborhood of Ann 
Arbor, and point out some advantages you would derive from selling your 
butter to the grocers and your chickens to the meat men rather than to 
consumers. 

(b) Suppose yourself to be a fruit grower in western Michigan, dependent 
for your market chiefly on Chicago, and point out some disadvantages which 
you would suffer if you tried to sell your grapes, peaches, etc., by parcels post 
to the ultimate consumers in Chicago and its vicinity, rather than to com- 
mission merchants. 

(c) Show that these facts are inconsistent with the notion that com- 
mission merchants, wholesalers, et al., are “city parasites.” 

Note.—There is of course much to be said in favor of a parcels post; and 
it is always possible that the number of middlemen should become needlessly 
large so that some of them may fairly be viewed as parasites. But such a 
characterization of the class as a whole is quite illegitimate. 


“Labor alone is the producer of wealth; take away labor and not all the 
capital in the world could produce anything.” 

(a) Allowing the second clause to be true as a statement of fact, does it 
prove the proposition contained in the first? 

(b) Are there many goods which labor, working quite alone, can produce? 


“In co-operative production (meaning production in which the workmen own 
the business) the place of the entrepreneur is taken by a manager elected by 
the workmen.”—Textbook. Criticize. How is the entrepreneur constituted in 
co-operative production ? 
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Josiah Wright, the wagon maker, is getting out a stoneboat ordered by 
Farmer Yerkes. Now, a stoneboat is undoubtedly capital (capital goods); yet 
Wright is not producing capital. Explain the riddle. 


“Postponing consumption so that the production may be carried on in a 
roundabout way is the function of the capitalist.”—-Textbook. Explain and 
illustrate. 


“Capital is kept up not by preservation, but by perpetual reproduction.”— 
Mill. Explain and illustrate. 


Suppose that the four banks of Ann Arbor were to be united into one and 
that, while each of the uniting banks employs a cashier, a teller, a bookkeeper, 
and a messenger, the consolidated bank were to employ a cashier, a paying- 
teller, a receiving-teller, a discount-clerk, a collection-clerk, a head bookkeeper, 
an assistant bookkeeper, and a messenger. Show that the facts as stated illus- 
trate two gains of large scale industry. 


A certain steam plant is evaporating 700 pounds of water per hour at a 
cost of 100 pounds of coal, while it could evaporate 1,225 pounds of water at 
a cost of 150 pounds of coal. In what stage, as respects efficiency, is it being 
worked? Prove. 


“We pay one hundred and ten million dollars per annum for the carrying 
of products between this and foreign countries. Think of it. One hundred 
and ten million dollars in gold coin has gone out of the commerce of this 
country into the commerce of other countries. Can New York stand this?”— 
James G. Blaine in 1881. 

(1) Is it likely that we permanently lost one hundred and ten million dol- 
lars in gold from our circulation because we hired foreigners to carry our goods? 

(2) Is it likely that we even temporarily parted with that much gold on 
that account? 

(3) Is it likely that as a nation we should have been richer if we had 
done this carrying of products for ourselves? 


We buy a good deal from Brazil, but sell her little. We sell a great deal 
to Great Britain, but buy from her much less, Can you imagine a way in 
which one of these trades furnishes a medium of exchange for the other? 


The Chicago Record-Herald for April 18, 1908, contained the report of 
an interview with the head of one of America’s great universities, wherein 
various opinions and statements were attributed to King Haakon of Norway. 
Among these was the following: “I could black my own boots if I wished 
to; I have done it and therefore know how; but if I did, what would become 
of the people who make a living blacking boots?” 

Show that, if people of leisure should generally adopt the plan of blacking 
their own boots, there would necessarily come into existence other opportuni- 
ties of employment substantially equivalent in amount to those lost. 


The following was taken from a country newspaper in 1908: “It appears 
to this paper that all this severe criticism ....of Mrs. Howard Gould’s 
requiring $70,000 a year to pay her expenses, is quite uncalled for. What's 
the difference, anyway? If she and her folks have the ‘dough,’ let them spend 
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it as fast as they like. That’s better than hoarding it. When the money is 
spent it goes to someone and gets into circulation. We people whom circum- 
stances compel to live on 30 cents a day would be glad to see all the old 
millionaires spending each $70,000 a year on himself, or ten times that amount 
if he wants to. The money isn’t lost.” 

(a) State clearly what advantage the writer of the above probably imagined 
that the public derive from the extravagance of Mrs, Gould and other rich people. 

(b) Explain the fallacy in the doctrine. 

(c) Show that the last sentence of the quotation is of no significance in the 
matter. 

“Our neglect of the South American trade is simply scandalous. We buy 
a large amount from Brazil every year but sell her almost nothing, leaving her 
markets to be gobbled up by England and other European countries. We 
ought to subsidize a great merchant marine running to South America, and 
drive Europe out of a market which is naturally ours.” 

Show that a very plausible argument can be made for the contention that 
we should be cutting off our own noses if we were to drive Europe out of the 
markets of South America. 

“The high rate of exchange makes exporting more than usually profitable. 
As a result, the supply of cotton for the foreign markets...., the price...., 
and so exports.....” Fill out the blanks, applying the Law of Supply and 
Demand, 

In the United States in 1870, gold coin was worth $1.11 per dollar, silver 
coin $1.23 per dollar, and greenbacks $1.00 per dollar. Which, if any, must have 
been standard money? 

In the United States in 1830, both gold and silver were freely coined at a 
ratio of 15 to 1, when the market ratio was 15.8 to 1. 

(a) Which metal did the mint overrate? Explain carefully. 

(b) Which of the two moneys, if any, must have been standard money? 


DISCUSSION 
PresipENT Harry Pratt Jupson, The University of Chicago: 

Perhaps I look at some of these educational things from a rather old- 
fashioned point of view. These are the days of electives, when any 
student knows better than anybody else in the world what is best for him 
intellectually ; and the number of things which the graduates of our modern 
colleges do not know is portentously large—and some of us think that 
that is somewhat important, also. Of course, there was a time when we 
thought that every educated man ought to know certain things. Perhaps 
we were wrong in our idea of those things; but it has been my con- 
viction, and I have not yet escaped from it, that the fundamentals of 
economics should be among those things. It seems to me that every man 
who lays claim to literary culture should know at least the fundamental 
principles of this science. 
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Those who belong to the different departments in the university are apt, 
perhaps, each to hold that a study of the fundamentals of his own sub- 
ject should be required. Of course, that is impracticable; and that puts 
out of account the idea of relative values in education. But if we could 
only dismiss from our minds the prepossessions of our special cases and 
consider different studies in the light of their bearing upon citizenship, I 
am convinced that the fundamentals of economics would be found appro- 
priate to every scheme of liberal education. And, moreover, their value 
is enormous in the community which has so many difficulties to encounter. 
As a layman in this especial matter, I find in the average intelligent person, 
in the average writer in the public press, a painful lack of comprehension 
of some of these fundamentals that affect our national] thinking. So we 
are made the prey of these fantastic social and economic delusions, which 
are so easily dissipated by one who is trained even partially in these 
things, but which sometimes are so dangerous. 

Well, how shall the students in these days come to attack these things 
with enthusiasm? I did not intend to make a contribution to your dis- 
cussion, but I was reading on the train, a day or two ago, an editorial 
written by a layman on questions that have been occupying educational 
thinkers for some months past, namely, why college students care so little 
for the intellectual side of their college life; and the suggestion of this 
editor rather struck me as having, after all, some little sense in it. He 
said: “How would it do for the professors to be interested in their work?” 
Possibly that might tend to make the students take a different view of 
some of these things. I have found that in those subjects, in those classes, 
in which the instructor is full of fire and is really interested in his class, 
the chances are about a hundred to one that the students are interested, too. 


ProFessor J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, The University of Chicago: 


As early as 1878 I was placed in the post of teaching elementary eco- 
nomics at Harvard. As I have been thinking about this conference nothing 
has struck me so much as the improvement that has taken place in the 
work of teaching elementary economics. If I could only go to the uni- 
versity now, or could have gone then to the instructors that we have now, 
how much better economic preparation I should have. In fact, the pivotal 
difficulty in those days, in my opinion, was the training of the teacher. 
One of the fundamental things in teaching is a knowledge of the subject; 
and the teachers of that time had had no opportunity of being trained 
thoroughly and carefully in the principles of economics. The only prepa- 
ration that was then considered remarkable was a residence of a year or 
two in Germany—a thing which at that time was quite rare. The obvious 
fact was the inadequate education of the instructors; there were no trained 
teachers. 

Even so distinguished a man as Professor Dunbar had not had a techni- 
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cal economic training. A journalist, and editor of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, he came out to Harvard University in 1870. That was practically 
the beginning of modern economic teaching in the United States. When 
I was an undergraduate with Professor Dunbar, the books we used were 
also significant of the time. One of them was Bowen’s Political Economy. 
I do not suppose very many of you know that such a book exists. Then a 
few years later, John Stuart Mill’s treatise was taken up in its entirety. 
I can remember that we began there with all told only two and a half 
courses. Later, I was really guilty of giving an advanced course and put- 
ting the members through Carey’s three volumes of Social Science, for 
which I am painfully penitent. 

It was doubtless quite natural that the ‘initia of economics at that 
time should have depended so much on the textbooks. That, it seems, 
must be attributed in the main to the lack of training and preparation of 
the instructors. There was, however, another element in the situation at 
that time which had its advantages. The classes were small, relatively 
speaking. The instructor, no matter what his textbook, was able to keep 
in close personal contact with the men. For years it seemed possible to 
teach sections of as many as 64, and still carry on questioning and dis- 
cussion in the classroom, and to have written papers, which were corrected 
and handed back by the instructors. The methods of teaching which 
were used with relatively small sections in those early days, from 1878 to 
1888, were very much the same methods which are now used, at least in 
the University of Chicago. 

At first there did not seem to be very great difficulty in getting in close 
contact with the student; but in a few years, when numbers increased and 
I had an elective section of 250—the largest elective class then known at 
Harvard—difficulties arose. If I am not mistaken, the difficulties that we 
have to face now in the various universities are really due to that fact 
of the great increase in numbers. When the classes have become as large 
as four or five hundred it has seemed necessary to resort to some system 
of one lecture by a professor and two meetings with persons who quiz, or 
two lectures a week by the professor, and one quiz. I do not believe that 
system of teaching would ever have been adopted, by those who have 
given it thought, as the most desirable method, except under the stress of 
numbers and necessity. It seems to me largely a pis aller—a means of 
getting along as well as possible with the unexpectedly large increase of 
numbers, until a better method can be worked out. 

Another phase of the movement was the development of theoretical 
work in economics. The thinking that has been going on in this country 
has made it impossible for a dry-as-dust instructor to settle down upon 
any routine of economics. The whole subject has been in a ferment; and 
to the present day it is in the process of transition. This fact has had an 
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unmistakable influence on the teaching in the subject; and I venture to 
say that from that fact some of the difficulties in teaching the elementary 
work have arisen. After a while each young instructor, when he went 
out to another institution, felt it necessary to give his own personal and 
individual philosophy of economics. Each teacher felt he must write his 
own textbook. I question the wisdom of that process for introductory 
students. But in the course of time the thinking has come to have more 
solidarity, so that at the present day it is possible to get together by a 
process of eclecticism a certain general body of organized thinking which 
we can give to undergraduate students without necessarily precipitating 
them into theoretical difficulties in which there are obviously differences 
of opinion—difficulties which would be better reserved for advanced classes. 
The point I wish to make, therefore, is that out of the development of 
active economic thinking—a most desirable thing in itseli—came some 
difficulties that have obviously made the teaching of introductory economics 
increasingly difficult. 

Another idea has grown upon my mind. For a time, I think the 
earlier courses of economics were taken because they were assumed to be 
necessary for citizenship. They were set up as useful things. If I am not 
mistaken, a ‘change has come over the community; and it is now recog- 
nized, or perhaps it has only recently been discovered, that economics 
should today be taken as a discipline quite as much as a matter of useful 
information. In that respect economics has come to enjoy a peculiar and 
fortunate place in our curriculum. In fact, the processes of discipline 
that it provides are very closely allied to those that a man gets in the 
study of the law; and the law faculties themselves strongly recommend 
economics as introductory work, not only for its useful subject-matter, 
but for its training in the principles of thinking. 

Finally, it seems to me that the very presence of you men here this 
morning in this room is a rather epoch-making thing. As I look back on 
the past thirty years in which I have been teaching economics, I do not 
recall anywhere in my experience such a gathering as this in a simple, 
informal way to discuss the primary question of the proper methods of 
teaching economics. It shows progress; it shows some common-sense; 
and also, I hope, it shows a certain kind of social solidarity among the 
various instructors who really need the help of one another in trying to 
solve the problems that confront us all. 


Proressor JoHN H. Gray, The University of Minnesota: 

Mr. Wolfe has raised the old question, which we have heard discussed 
in teachers’ associations from time immemorial, whether the high school 
is a preparatory school for colleges or whether it is a preparation for life. 
Mr. Wolfe took that up very well; but there is one exception that I will 
venture to take to his remarks. It seems to me that it will be impracticable 
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for us, for a long time to come, to separate the different classes of students 
according to their future careers. I agree with his implication that it is 
better to have separate courses for those who are going farther with the 
work and for those who are not where this is possible. Under the circum- 
stances, however, we have got to do the best we can, without separate 
classes, just as the high school has to do the best it can. It is a thing that 
we all regret; it is one that makes us rather humble. From the kindergarten 
to the university the American people have not been willing, as yet, to put 
‘enough money into education to do the work well at any stage. I think we 
are all laboring under similar difficulties. 

In the institution that I am connected with, we have now introduced 
the study of economics in virtually every one of the faculties of the uni- 
versity. At present we are making the course open to any student of any 
faculty above the freshman class; but where one faculty offers a sufficiently 
large section, we are going to try to specialize, by taking a set of men who 
want one part of the subject and giving them that; and further, if they 
want something beyond an introductory course, giving them a special sort 
of advanced work also. I look with a good deal of hope to some of the 
experiments in that field. 

We are about to try another experiment. We have not in the academic 
faculty admitted students in the freshman year. We are about to prescribe 
economics for the freshmen in one of the technical colleges, and then 
we shall have some opportunity to make comparisons. We are attempting 
to prescribe for these freshmen a course in economic geography, for the first 
half-year, to give the men some idea of the environment about them, and to 
follow this by a course in the elements of economics the second half-year. 


ProFessor FRANK T. Cartton, Albion College, spoke of the pedagogical 
problem which results from the various economic preconceptions of students, 
according to the various surroundings from which they come. To meet 
this situation the instructor must be himself so far as possible unpreju- 
diced. Only by convincing the students that he is non-partisan can he 
accomplish much in his attempt to develop in them the power of wise 
judgment upon economic issues. 


ProFessor WiLL1AM A. Scott, The University of Wisconsin: 


I have pretty nearly three hundred students, representing every class 
in the university from freshmen up to graduates. The latter are engineers. 
About 60 per cent. of the class are sophomores. The freshman portion 
is very small, consisting of what, in the University of Wisconsin, we call 
“special students’—mostly mature people who have broken into the univer- 
sity in one way or another and are not candidates for a degree, but who 
are trying to pick and choose in order to get certain things they want. I 
find also that every college and every school and nearly every course are 
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represented. Most belong to our general course in the College of Letters 
and Science. The commerce course is well represented. So also are the 
engineers. Members of the law and agricultural schools, and of various 
other groups are also there. In arranging the quiz sections for this course 
I did not find it possible to segregate each of these different groups. There 
is, therefore, a mixed crowd in every division. 

These various groups of students come to the study of elementary 
economics with very different sorts of equipment. They differ not only 
in maturity of mind and ability to grapple with problems, but also in the 
specific information which they have, and in the extent of their preparation 
for the proper appreciation of the study of economics. The students in 
commerce who are members of this group have already had a year’s work 
in what we call economic geography. They have also had a course in the 
economic history of England. A considerable number of the other stu- 
dents have had no history at all, in college; have had no course in economic 
geography or in any other subject that can be called preparatory to eco- 
nomics. Whether I ought to give these different groups of students exactly 
the same course is a problem about which I feel a great responsibility. 

The students in the commerce course I can manage pretty well, because 
I know exactly what is going to follow, and what they have had before. 
But the engineering students and a great many of the others have special 
needs, though neither they nor I know precisely what they are. 

The introductory course in our institution lasts three hours a week for 
one semester. I agree with Mr. Wolfe that no one should be satisfied 
with less than a year’s work. Our problem, therefore, is so to treat our 
students during the semester that they will want more. It is an open 
question with us, whether we ought not to extend the course throughout 
the year, but to do so would involve a reorganization of our entire pro- 
gramme. I am in search of assistance in the solution of this and of the 
other problems I have mentioned and shall be very glad if you can 
render it. 


Proressor Georce G. Groat, Ohio Wesleyan University: 


It seems to me that the difference between theory on the one side and 
facts on the other has been made too clear. To contrast the teaching of 
theory as an aim and the teaching of facts as an aim possibly implies that we 
must choose between the two. I do not mean that this is necessarily a legiti- 
mate inference from the suggestions that have been made. In all probability 
those who have read papers or spoken would not agree with such a statement. 
It seems to me, however, that there is a danger in trying to think of the 
two things apart, or even suggesting that the two things may be thought 
of apart. For we cannot avoid dealing with economic theory if we deal 
with the facts in a systematic way. If, however, we deal with the facts 
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in a merely hit-or-miss way, we shall dismiss the student from the course 
with the idea that he knew as much before he came in as after. 

Another point to which I should like to refer is the proposal to provide 
for those who are to continue their study of economics different instruc- 
tion from that which is offered to those who do not go on. I do not think 
such a distinction is needed. Whether or not the pupil is going to follow 
the study of economics to the bitter end, he ought to have a good founda- 
tion; for even if he does not continue economics in the classroom, he is 
going to continue it in the world; he is going to continue to be in fact 
a part of the industrial system; and he needs a thorough groundwork of 
training. If his study is to be pursued only after graduation he has the 
line of thought at least indicated so that he may pursue it for himself. 
If he pursues it in the university, he has an elective course and may go 
into that. I do not think, then, that the student is injured by being given 
work which covers only a portion of the ground. If he wants more, and 
the other courses are elective, he may get more. If he does not want 
more, he does not have to go on, but he is entitled to the advantage of 
being started in the right direction. 

More than that, if we try to bring in too many things—if for example, 
we try to teach the principles underlying tariff schedules, and the prin- 
ciples underlying various other fields of economics—is there not a danger 
that the student will think that because he is dismissed from the course 
and given a passing mark, he knows all that is necessary about those 
things? Have you not sent a man out into the world thinking that he is 
fitted for the solution of the banking question and the solution of any of 
the other questions of public importance without consulting experts, with- 
out going to the authorities, without adequate information on which to base 
a definite, clear conclusion of his own? He is inexpert and yet he is that 
most dangerous sort of person, a self-satisfied individual, thinking that he 
knows the field thoroughly. 

On the other hand, we might take facts connected with banking, or 
facts connected’ with the tariff, or facts connected with any of the other 
fields, and use them as economic facts with which to build up systematic 
economic theory. If we use the facts purely to illustrate principles, and by 
that method interest the students and induce them to go on and take fur- 
ther highly specialized courses, we shall have accomplished something. 


Proressor Utysses G. WEATHERLY, Indiana University: 

It strikes me that one point has been hinted at in one of the papers this 
morning which is of a good deal of importance. How often are we to 
meet our students and how much continuity of thinking can we get out 
of them? As Mr. Wolfe suggests in his paper, that is a general educa- 
tional problem, not merely a problem of teaching economics; but I believe 
it is one of the important factors in determining our success. 
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We have in Indiana University a term-quarter system. We give the 
course which we call Economics 1 three hours a week for the first two 
quarters. Our students are taking on the average six to eight different 
subjects, three or two hours a week. They come to us three times a week, 
and since they have five, six, or seven other interests that they are being 
initiated into in the same way, we cannot get any very consecutive or con- 
centrated thinking in our subject. It is utterly impossible for us, with 
this multiplicity of studies, to secure concentrated attention. In the spring 
quarter we give a course of five hours a week. We get, therefore, one- 
third of the students’ time, and it is remarkable what they do. I should 
judge that under these conditions the students are fully 50 per cent. more 
successful in grasping the fundamental principles of the science. This no 
doubt can be attributed partly to the fact that we get a little more mature 
class of students in the spring; but I attribute it very largely to the fact 
that we do get that concentrated attention which is made possible by a 
smaller number of subjects and by having greater continuity. 

I was quite impressed by what Professor Gray said that we should do 
in the freshman year. I have always assumed as a matter of fact that we 
in economics had nothing to do with the freshman class. I still think 
the same, but I am very much interested in his suggestion, which is one I 
have had in mind myself. As an experiment I should like to try some 
day putting in the freshman year a course of geography or commerce or 
a description of industry, or something of that kind. If Professor Gray 
works it out at Minnesota, I should be very glad indeed to know his results. 


Proressor W. E. Hotcuxiss, Northwestern University: 

I have been especially interested in the emphasis that has been laid on 
the necessity of combining theory with the practical facts. I do not believe 
that there is quite the distinction between theory and facts that some of the 
speakers have assumed. Last year I was confronted with the problem of 
teaching what is essentially an elementary course in economics to a group 
of business men, who had had practical experience in business. I assumed 
to start with that business men thought that theoretical economics was 
theoretical nonsense, and I went before them in a very frank, apologetic 
manner, and tried to explain to them that there was a good deal of 
arrant nonsense about economic theories: we realized that, and realized 
that most of the economists were up in the air when they ought to have 
their feet on the ground. But I had my eyes opened very decidedly after 
the first meeting of the class, by having a number of men, who appeared to 
be pretty good, clear-headed business men, come to me and say they were 
very much interested in the facts which I had touched upon, but it was 
rather a surprise to them to see that I was apologetic for giving them the 
theory. They said: “That is what we are hunting for. We deal every 
day with the practical side; we have to make decisions involving practical 
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economic points, and we don’t know how to make them. We don’t 
know what principles may be involved in them. We want to know what 
these principles are.” I thought I had been rebuked to a certain extent; 
but at the same time it seemed to me that here was good advice in regard 
to any course in practical economics, whether for business men or for 
college students: namely, to get away from the notion that theory is 
something that is to separate itself from the practical facts of our indus- 
rial world, and that when you are dealing with theory you have got to 
deal with something that can only be worked out by writers away from the 
sphere of active business affairs. 

I agree perfectly with what Mr. Groat said upon this subject. I think 
I should be inclined, however, to lay emphasis on the other side of the ques- 
tion. I do not believe that it is at all essential that we start out with the 
idea that we should give the pupil a perfectly symmetrical body of eco- 
nomic theories. I believe that a good many of us do not know exactly 
what we should give him if we tried to give him that symmetrical body. 
I think that the way we give the thing that we try to give is very much 
more important than what we give. When we deal with a subject we must 
first deal with the principles involved in it, and not simply with the eco- 
nomic facts. The description of an industry or the description of the 
building-up of an industry is practically useless unless we bring it out in 
such a way that the student knows that principles have been at work. 

I do not believe we shall put ourselves in any embarrassing position 
with the students by not being absolutely sure of what the correct theory is 
going to be; but I think we should always approach every problem with the 
idea that there are principles involved. We are looking for them and we 
should make the students look for them, too. We are too prone, in ap- 
proaching these subjects, to look for a dilemma—to think that we are under 
the necessity of doing either one thing or the other. I think we have a 
duty plainly before us to do both. 


Proressor R. F. Hoxie, The University of Chicago: 

After Mr. Hotchkiss’ appeal, it seems a very opportune time to ask the 
question: why is it that in our economic field we find this practical diffi- 
culty of bringing together the theory and the facts? If we ask this ques- 
tion we shall come near to the causes that have led to our chief difficulties : 
the difficulty of interesting the students and the difficulty of presenting our 
elementary course to them as a series of practical problems. 

The explanation, I think, is to be found in the history of our science. 
If we regard economic science as an attempt to analyze and explain the 
business situation there are obviously two modes of approach, two con- 
ceptions of the business situation. We may view it as something quite 
objective—a great complex of institutions and activities—or we may look 
at this body of economic facts as in reality a mass of subjective phe- 
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nomena—a great complex of choices—in essence a valuation process. I 
believe that our consciousness of special difficulties in connection with the 
teaching of elementary economics coincides roughly with a change on the 
part of our theorists and textbook writers from the objective to the sub- 
jective conception and treatment of the economic situation. In other words 
I believe that coincident with the emphasis which has recently been placed 
on the idea that economic activity is to be interpreted in subjective terms 
our difficulties in presenting the principles of economics to elementary stu- 
dents in the form of practical problems and in a way to interest them 
have enormously increased. 

To make this point clear let me illustrate historically. If you go back 
to the Wealth of Nations you find a splendid example of the objective 
analysis and explanation of the economic situation. Smith, as you remem- 
ber, begins his analysis with the study of the simple productive factor 
labor, and then step by step, dealing always with familiar and for the most 
part with practical, objective phenomena, presents and explains the eco- 
nomic situation as a great process of production. The greatest increase in 
the productive powers of labor, he finds, arises from division of labor, but 
division of labor is limited by the extent of markets; examination of mar- 
kets leads naturally to a consideration of the mechanism of exchange; the 
study of exchange merges easily into the treatment of value or price and 
the analysis of price into its component parts extends the study without a 
break on into distribution. Throughout, the student feels himself in touch 
with the familiar, the objective, the: practical; and yet the whole is a theo- 
retical fabric. 

Contrast this now with the prevalent economic analysis of today. 
Here we have the economic situation treated primarily as a process of 
valuation. The student is plunged at the outset into a subtle consideration 
of subjective phenomena, and metaphysical distinctions. There is here no 
real place for the analysis in simple objective terms of the familiar pro- 
ductive process. The practical aspects of the economic situation have either 
to be postponed or artificially sandwiched in between divisions of the sub- 
jective analysis. The theoretical and the practical are now sharply dis- 
tinguished. The subject can no longer be presented to the student as a 
series of practical problems. In their room he finds problems of an abstruse, 
psychological nature remote from the world of objective realities. Is it 
any wonder that we find it difficult to interest him and that he questions 
the practicability of elementary economics? 

If this explanation of our difficulties is a true one the remedy is of 
course obvious. We must get back to the earlier, more natural, and objec- 
tive treatment of our subject through simple and familiar facts and prob- 
lems, emphasizing to a greater extent the productive aspects of the process 
of getting a living. We may well leave the analysis of economic activities 
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in terms of valuation, with its subtle, subjective considerations, I believe, 
to the work of more advanced classes where we have to deal with maturer 
minds. 


ProFessor SCOTT: 

Another practical difficulty with us has grown out of the attempt to 
make Economics 1 a prerequisite to all other courses in economics. By 
one method or another students sometimes get into our advanced classes 
who have not had this course and they not infrequently get on perfectly 
well. I also find that it is not safe to assume that students who enter my 
class in money and banking, for example, and have had Economics 1, 
know enough about value and other topics which they have studied to 
enable me to build upon such knowledge. I am obliged to go over these 
subjects again and I, therefore, sometimes feel that there is no good reason 
for making Economics I a prerequisite for the course in money and bank- 
ing. Other members of our staff have had the same experience with their 
advanced courses. 

Regarding the proper coitent of an introductory course in economics, 
I wish to say that the best results in my own experience followed a course 
I gave for a number of years in the history of economic doctrine. The 
first semester we studied the classical economists and the second, political 
economy since John Stuart Mill. Those topics were selected for study 
which clearly showed the evolution of the main body of modern economic 
doctrine. 


Proressor H. S. SMALLEY, The University of Michigan: 

I should like to comment on a feature of the discussion which appeared 
not only in the original papers, but in one or two subsequent remarks—the 
idea that an instructor in political economy should be absolutely impar- 
tial in all his presentations; that it should be his aim not to instil convic- 
tion into his students, but simply to present to them different points of view 
and leave them to choose. I wonder if that is desirable. There seem to be 
several objections of considerable weight. In the first place it consumes a 
great deal of time, and with immature students it frequently leads to con- 
fusion of thought. Moreover, I wonder if it is often possible. Are there 
many of us who are so made that we can always be cold and impartial in 
our discussions? Can we stand before our classes like vitalized, enlight- 
ened talking machines and dispassionately present conflicting points of view 
to our students? Ought we to do so if we can? I do not think so. For my 
part I do not see why I should be teaching political economy if I am not 
to impress my convictions upon my students. It seems to me that if an 
instructor’s aim is to cultivate independence of judgment in his students, 
a very good way of accomplishing the result is to give them an excellent 
illustration of it in his own treatment of questions. Of course, I do not 
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mean that he should be too dogmatic, or that he should attempt to force 
his convictions on his students in the sense of making them feel that they 
must agree with his ideas or become intellectual outcasts. He must be 
generous, of course; he must be tolerant and broad-spirited; but if he does 
not give free expression to his own convictions in his work with his 
classes, the element of personality is very largely eliminated from his 
teaching. The result is always unfortunate, and especially so when the 
economic question under discussion is one in which an ethical element is 
present. 


Proressor A. S. JoHNson, The University of Texas: 

There is one thing that this discussion brings out rather forcibly. 
Everyone here, I believe, thinks that the ideal way to present elementary 
economics has not been found. Now, we ought to look for some objective 
results of this unsatisfactoriness of method, if it really exists. Do we find 
that our classes grow smaller and smaller year by year? Many of you 
have as many as three hundred students, others four hundred, and some 
possibly as high as seven hundred. How is it, if the students are not 
interested, that they keep on recommending ‘the course in elementary eco- 
nomics as the one course in college that everyone must have? For I 
believe that it will be admitted that there is no course that is recommended 
to the sophomore class by the junior class so generally as the course in 
introductory economics, whether it is taught as a theoretical or a practical 
course. 

I have talked with a good many hundred students, and the only ones 
who were convinced that the course was really of little use were students 
who had gone on to advanced work. It is after a student goes into ad- 
vanced work that he comes to the conclusion that a course in elementary 
economics is useless. 

Before we have any reason for assuming that we must have a radical 
revolution in the methods, a remark that the president made at the begin- 
ming of this meeting is well worth repeating here: Why not have the 
professors interested in the subject? It indicates one thing, that the method 
adopted should be one that interests the professor. If a professor is pri- 
marily interested in practical problems and practical economics, he will 
doubtless make a successful elementary course which is essentially practical. 
If a professor is enthusiastic on the theory of the subject, he will probably 
conduct a semi-theoretical elementary course with success. One’s choice 
of the subject-matter must lie with the peculiar interest of the professor. 
No one method can be universally satisfactory. 


ProFessor GRAY: 


I am sure the conference feels under very great obligation to Professor 
Taylor for his very lucid, very entertaining, very instructive, and very sug- 
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gestive address. I think he has furnished us material enough for a very 
interesting discussion, in which many of us will be inclined to take part. I 
do not want to give direction to the discussion, by anything that I might 
suggest, but it did impress me as Professor Taylor read that, while perhaps 
the work that he is doing may be highly effective and one of the most useful 
works that can be done in the department, there are a good many men, and 
I dare say a good many before me, who would look a little askance at such 
a burden and at least would not desire to put so much of their time on a 
single course as that. This disinclination is one thing we are suffering 
from. I probably voice the feeling of a large proportion of those here when 
I say that the average man who is already germanized feels that it is a 
little beneath his dignity to do this work in this fashion. I could not help 
feel this as Professor Taylor was reading. 


Proressor L. C. MARSHALL, The University of Chicago: 

When Professor Taylor and I were speaking together this noon, he sug- 
gested that I should exhibit some copies of the syllabus* used at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and explain the methods followed at this institution. 
This seemed to me to be a suggestion which I ought to carry out; for while 
we in Chicago dissent rather strongly from some of the points of view pre- 
sented by Professor Taylor, the actual methods used at the two institutions 
are largely in harmony. It may be best, therefore, to place these methods 
side by side so that they may be discussed and criticized together. 

Two or three things should be stated by way of preliminary remark. 
The course in elementary economics at the University of Chicago runs for 
two quarters or terms of three months each, five hours a week. This is, as 
regards class hours, roughly equivalent to three hours a week for a year. 
We think that the daily meeting gives us a great gain in concentration, and 
I observe with interest that this opinion seems to be shared by the con- 
ference. 

It should be stated, further, that the aim we keep before us in the course 
is threefold. One important consideration is discipline, since economics 
gives a unique opportunity for training in logical thinking. Another con- 
sideration is the fact that, for many, this elementary course is to serve as a 
preparation for advanced work. Accordingly, many matters which would 
otherwise be omitted are brought in. For instance, the wage-fund doctrine 
is discussed, not as a satisfactory explanation of wages, but as a prepara- 
tion for such courses as those in socialism and the history of economic 
thought. The most important consideration of all is that in this course 
good training for citizenship may be given. Many take no advanced courses. 


*Mr. Marshall distributed copies of the University of Chicago syllabus, ex- 
plaining that they were mimeographed rather than printed in order to make 
changes for each new class easy, and thus to prevent the outline from becoming 
rigid, 
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The elementary course must give these students some ability to grapple with 
the problems of the industrial and social world. 

So much by way of preliminary remark. As to our actual methods, 
probably the shortest way to state them is to formulate a series of principles 
which guide us. 

1. Our first principle is that freshmen are not to be admitted to this 
course. By insisting upon this we have students who have attained some de- 
gree of maturity and who, at the least, have “found themselves” in college 
life and have become accustomed to college methods. Then, too, this gives 
the freshman an opportunity to take useful descriptive courses in commer- 
cial geography, the economic history of the United States, the history of 
commerce, etc. Many avail themselves of this opportunity, although no 
positive requirement is made at present. 

2. Personal contact of the student with the instructor is absolutely 
essential. Believing this we divide the course into small sections (our ideal 
is thirty) meeting with the same instructor five times a week. There is no 
general meeting of all the students in the course. Each instructor is expected 
to know every member of his section, to know definitely what kind of work 
every student is doing, and to give as much attention as possible to indi- 
vidual needs. All papers handed in are corrected, graded, and promptly 
returned to the student, and each instructor provides in addition for con- 
ferences at which students may discuss at greater length either class prob- 
lems or questions that have arisen outside the class. It is surprising how 
freely students avail themselves of these conferences. One instructor told 
me that there have been days when his whole afternoon was given to this 
work. Fortunately for the instructor this is not the usual programme. 

3. The instruction must be given by members of the permanent staff, 
men who give advanced work also. It may be of some interest to the mem- 
bers of the conference to know that according to a computation made about 
a year ago, the permanent staff was devoting 36 per cent. of its teaching 
time to the elementary course. It may fairly be questioned whether this 
proportion is not higher than is desirable. It is certainly sufficiently high. 

4. Beginners in any science, and particularly in such a complex social 
science, are in great need of orientation. They need to get a view of the 
whole machine before they make an intensive study of any of the parts. 
Our work is framed to meet that situation. The first two days are devoted 
to an outline statement of the meaning of the struggle for adaptation, and 
to a broad survey of the significant features of the modern industrial sys- 
tem. Indeed, it may be said that for the first six weeks the study is really 
a process of orientation. We do not plunge at once into a discussion of 
value. We find that the student needs to “find himself” first, and accord- 
ingly we spend about six weeks on what is practically an investigation into 
the underlying principles of the modern industrial system. In order that 
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our readings may seem to square with our class discussions we call this a 
study of production, and talk of land, labor, capital, and organization, put- 
ting the stress upon organization. In passing, it should be stated that this 
part of the work cannot be called purely descriptive, nor is it conducted by 
the lecture method. Problems are studied and principles are developed by 
discussion, from the very start. 

This process of orientation is not confined to getting a viewpoint for 
the course as a whole. The same method obtains when a study of any 
particular topic is taken up. 

5. The course in elementary economics should be a presentation of a body 
of generally accepted doctrine. Whatever may be wise for advanced courses, 
the elementary course is no place for experimentation or for individual 
idiosyncrasies. 

Of course there is sometimes a good deal of doubt as to what may be 
the generally accepted doctrine on some particular matter. If the com- 
mittee of instructors in charge of the course cannot reach an agreement on 
that point, we seek a decision by asking what principles will seem to the 
students most nearly in line with their experiences and what principles can 
be presented most effectively with the reading, etc., that is available for 
our use. 

We do not understand that our effort to present this generally accepted 
body of doctrine in any way commits us to dogmatism. Perhaps that 
can be shown best by a practical illustration. We differentiate between 
land and capital and do so rather emphatically. Nevertheless, we are very 
careful to show the student that another point of view has been taken by 
some authors; and we are equally careful to show the arguments in favor 
of this different point of view. That we are not subject to the charge of 
dogmatic presentation may be seen in the fact that our students not uncom- 
monly reject our “generally accepted doctrine.” Provided a student has 
good reasons to support his opinion this of course benefits rather than 
harms his class standing. 

6. One of our most important principles is that descriptive material and 
formulation of principles should go hand in hand. It has been suggested 
several times today that to work for twelve weeks upon “dry-as-dust 
theory” and then take up for another twelve weeks “practical matters” is 
bad method. With this statement we heartily agree. We try to develop 
the theory, or (as I prefer to call it) the principles, by a study of the prac- 
tical problems throughout the entire two terms. The course is a unit, not 
two separate parts. In other words we try to use the problem or laboratory 
or case method all the time, bringing in “practical matters” as an illustra- 
tion of the principles which, with this method of treatment, become any- 
thing but “dry as dust.” This by no means implies that we seek to give a 
course in “descriptive economics.” Quite on the contrary, the emphasis is 
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upon the underlying principle, and mere memorizing of facts counts for 
but little. 

So far as I can now recall these are the principles we seek to follow. 
We do not always attain our ideals—far from it. We do feel, however, 
that the ideals are worth struggling for. 

As I think back over the guiding principles I have just enumerated it 
becomes obvious that I said little about our actual classroom methods. If 
I may have a little more of your time I shall try to state the main ones 
briefly : 

1. We use a textbook and collateral readings from a fairly wide range 
of sources. Here our method differs from that of Professor Taylor, in 
that we believe in considerable assignments of reading, varying from 100 
to 125 pages a week, according to the difficulty of the selections. Both text 
and collateral reading are used to help the student in the class discussions 
where the outline of the course is developed. Indeed, the textbook is 
merely regarded as collateral reading in convenient form. 

Free use is made of other materials. Government pamphlets are sent 
for. As one illustration, we secure the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration when we study that problem. Visits are 
made to the Board of Trade, the Stock Exchange, the Clearing House, and 
to various industrial plants. These trips are optional, and are held on 
Saturdays. With all this material the effort is to find principles rather than 
entertainment. It is, if you will, laboratory work. 

2. The class meetings are to be characterized as discussions, rather than 
recitations or “quizzes.” These discussions may be between student and 
instructor or may take the form of rather heated debate among the stu- 
dents. Sometimes the classes seem a bit disorderly, I fear. 

The lecture is used, but it occupies a distinctly subordinate position. I 
think I shall be speaking correctly when I say that the lecture is used for 
three purposes: to open up a new topic, to expound a topic upon which 
reading is not available, and to sum up discussions. 

The papers presented in class are of two kinds. One is the ten-minute 
examination, which is nearly always upon some distinct problem, and. not 
a memory test. We also make frequent use of what we call “assigned 
problems”—that is, problems assigned in advance for work out of class. 
In working these problems out the students are encouraged to consult with 
one another. This method has been found to work well in practice. Fre- 
quent rumors have reached us of groups of students discussing the various 
issues suggested by an assigned problem for hours—the very result that was 
hoped for. 

3. The syllabus is an important part of our machinery. This syllabus 
is radically different from that used by Professor Taylor. He uses his 
syllabus as a means of presenting definitely formulated doctrine and then 
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giving drill in logical reasoning, as I understand his presentation. Our sylla- 
bus, on the other hand, is designed simply as a guide. The formulation of 
doctrine we hope to arrive at through class discussion. Our method is thus 
almost purely inductive, and the syllabus is a means of preventing the dis- 
cussion from going too far afield. 

If you will glance at the sample of the syllabus you will observe that 
practically the entire space is given to problems stated in such an order as 
to lead to the formulation of principles. Classified, these problems will be 
found to be of three kinds. A few of them cause the student to think 
back over the ground already covered and connect his present study with 
the previously developed principles. Others, still fewer in number, raise 
issues that the student cannot at the time answer. They are designed to 
pave the way for future discussion. The great majority of the problems 
deal with interpretations of the modern organization of society and with 
popular fallacies. Feeling as we do that training for citizenship is one of 
the aims of the course, much stress is placed upon the discussion of these 
fallacies. 

I trust I have made it clear that we seek at all times to deal with 
actualities. The students are constantly urged to remember that economics 
is applied common-sense and that theory has, in this course, at least, little 
justification save as it serves to connect with everyday life. The thought 
has been expressed many times today that students are apt to leave a 
course in elementary economics with the feeling that it was all unpracti- 
cal and as it has been put, “up in the air.” If our students here have this 
feeling, I for one, feel that our instructors, and not the subject, must bear 
the responsibility. The subject is intensely practical if properly presented. 

4. Every effort is made to prevent the instruction from becoming rigid 
and mechanical. While all our instructors follow the same outline or sylla- 
bus, assign the same readings, and give approximately the same apportion- 
ment of time to the various topics, each instructor is left to his own 
initiative in his methods of presentation, which should vary for different com- 
binations of students. The instructors meet several times a week and dis- 
cuss methods and principles but when it comes to class presentation the 
individuality of the instructor is allowed full sway. 

I hardly know what to say in closing this unduly long presentation of 
our methods. Of this I am certain: the department here feels that the 
elementary course is one of the most important (if not the most important) 
courses in the whole department. This in no way underestimates the im- 
portance of graduate work, for surely the advanced work must be based 
upon thorough preparation. I am also certain of another thing. The men 
in charge of the elementary work do not have the feeling that they are 
burdening themselves unduly in giving this course the large amount of 
time they do. The work is worth while for the training given seems worth 
while. The course is well worth any instructor’s best efforts. 
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ProFessor GRAY: 

The thing that impresses me most at every stage, as the methods of the 
different institutions are described, is the tremendous amount of work 
involved. I think we should all agree—at least I am firmly of the opinion— 
that the elementary course is quite the most important thing in the depart- 
ment—that on which all the rest must depend; but we still are hampered 
by our local needs, which are not unlike those that Professor Scott spoke 
of this morning. Take, for instance, the complexity of the programme. We 
have nominally seven sections at Minnesota—six sections conducted by our 
regular teaching force—with a registration of more than 300. But we find 
that certain of those sections, because of the complexity of the programme, 
are unduly large. To have all of the sections small we should have to have 
a very much greater number of sections than six. 

Again, I am impressed with the fact that perhaps we are trying to give 
too many courses. Yet we might get into trouble with our Board of Regents 
if we tried to give fewer. 

One of the features in this paper that struck me was the fact that, at 
Michigan, they have 225 persons in two courses. Professor Taylor probably 
feels (and we share the feeling) that it is desirable that each instructor 
should have some time left to do some other courses. If the director of 
the course is going to spend the whole afternoon in conference, as Professor 
Marshall has suggested is possible; if he is going to have to read the 
papers in that course, it is going to take the major portion of his strength. 
But few men with full professorial rank will care to put so nearly all their 
lives into a single course, and that an elementary one. Truly it is a serious 
question that confronts us. 


Proressor A. B. Wo tre, Oberlin College: 

I should like to add a word from my own personal experience on this 
topic of the demands of the elementary course on the time of the teaching 
staff. We have at Oberlin at present 110 students in elementary economics, 
with two instructors. I give to this course four hours each week, and my 
colleague gives two. I have, in addition, seven other hours of teaching 
work; he gives three other courses. I confess I do not know how I could 
carry out Professor Taylor’s programme unless the other courses were 
cut down. I have sixty students in sociology and something over thirty 
in labor problems, both of which courses I think it very essential to give 
to the college student. I think, too, that courses in public finance, economic 
history, money, and banking, which my colleague is giving, ought to be 
given. I ask your sympathy for the teacher in a small college. He is in 
a very much more difficult place than the instructor or professor in a uni- 
versity where it is more possible to divide classes into numerous sec- 


I was happy to find that I did not differ from Professor Taylor so 
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much as I feared I should. It seems to me that in his illustrative prob- 
lems he introduces in an admirable manner just that knowledge of the 
material economic environment which I think the student should have, 
although he disavows doing that purposely, or primarily. He does it, too, 
in the best way by connecting it constantly with the theory or the principles 
in the light of which this economic environment must be interpreted. There 
certainly can be no understanding, no real knowledge, of the economic 
environment without an understanding of these underlying principles. 

One other word I should like to say, with regard to the question of 
collateral reading. Even if we have to make the course somewhat longer, 
by adding perhaps an hour a week to it, I believe that we can very profita- 
bly give students a large amount of outside reading, provided we can find 
the proper library facilities. One of the things which the college student 
ought to acquire is the ability to get the heart out of the printed page 
without reading every preposition and every period. I am a little afraid 
that if we adhere too strictly to Professor Taylor’s method, we shall fail 
to develop this power of rapid reading. 


Proressor Scott asked if Professor Taylor would explain the use of 
the textbook at the University of Michigan. 


ProFESSOR TAYLOR: 

This textbook is now little more than a book of readings supplemental 
to the one already described which is printed for the special use of the 
classes. Our own outlines are now elaborated so far on the plans laid 
down that it is impossible to use them effectively, if we follow closely 
any existing textbook. They are not, however, sufficiently developed to 
free us from dependence on other printed material; and, as our own 
book of readings is still quite incomplete, a textbook is put into the 
hands of the students to meet this need. An additional consideration which 
weighs with us in requiring the student to have a text, is that, in the 
present incomplete and inconsistent state of our own outlines, we feel that 
it would be unfair to the student to send him away without something 
more comprehensive and complete. 


Proressor Scott then asked about the part played by the lecture in the 
Michigan system, and remarked that at the University of Wisconsin one 
purpose of the lecture is the summarizing of the work of the course. 


ProFessor TAYLOR: 


I am not at all satisfied that we are making the best possible use of 
the lecture. As already brought out, we think of it chiefly as a means of 
introducing the student to new topics and of helping him to master particu- 
larly difficult matters. I do, however, believe that it should be kept in a 
pretty close relation with the work which the students are doing on the 
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basis of the outlines. I like Professor Scott’s suggestion that it can be 
advantageously used to summarize the results of the study of several 
weeks, and I shall try to carry out this idea. 


ProFEssoR FarrcuHILp, Yale University, asked for information in regard 
to the character of the readings used by Professor Taylor. 


ProFessor TAYLOR: 

At present the readings largely consist of rather inaccessible materials 
on matters which are commonly neglected in current economic texts. Thus, 
we have a reading from Adam Smith’s discussion of the Mercantilist doc- 
trine, bearing particularly on popular fallacies with respect to money; 
we have another from Whately to bring out the co-operative character 
of the present economic order; another from Say, discussing and explaining 
the principle that demand must in the end coincide with product; and one 
of considerable length from Professor Emery, bringing out the economic 
function of speculative trading. 

It may be interesting to add that as an incidental object which we 
held in mind in selecting these readings, an endeavor was made to get 
materials from early writers rather than those of our own day. I have 
sometimes felt that the economist had much praise for Adam Smith on 
his lips, but little in his heart, seeing that he makes very little effort to 
bring his students into contact with the actual work of the great master. 
I am especially disposed to carry out this idea of getting readings from 
classic writers, as a means of bringing out the continuity of economic doc- 
trine. One of the greatest drawbacks, in my judgment, to the progress of 
political economy in the good opinion of educational authorities, as also 
in that of practical men, is the disposition shown by those who pursue the 
subject to write and talk as if nothing from the past were worth preserva- 
tion—as if we must every few years give up all that our predecessors had 
done and take a fresh start. I have no patience with this idea, and I think 
a very important part of our task as teachers is to get the student into a 
better way of looking at the matter—to make him feel that there is a con- 
stantly growing body of economic doctrine, having real continuity from the 
beginnings of economic thought to the present day. 


ProFessor GROAT: 


It is impracticable to try to agree on an appropriate plan of instruction 
at once and put it completely into effect. But do we need, for that 
reason, to reject these suggestions? Should we not rather take them and 
do the best we can? If our sections are too large to quiz three times a 
week, is it not possible to quiz them twice a week? If they are too large to 
quiz twice a week, is it not possible to quiz them once a week? Is not a 
quizzing once a week better than none at all? There are possibilities for the 
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plan without regard to the size of the section or the number of students in 
the class. At least let us try as best we can, and then attempt to emphasize 
our shortcomings and failures to our president, or our executive committee, 
or our board of trustees, showing how hard we are working to accomplish 
something worth while, and how we are failing, not because of our own 
confusion in methods, but simply because we are trying to do the impos- 
sible. From that point of view we might convince them that we need more 
help, to enable us to divide our sections into smaller groups. 


ProFessor Rosert C. CuHapin, Beloit College: 


The problems that we have been discussing are largely, after all, general 
problems of pedagogy, and one of the pedagogical features that everybody 
recognizes is the personality of a teacher. The admirable method of Pro- 
fessor Taylor seems to me to be especially excellent for the opportunity 
that it gives a teacher to impress himself and the quality of his mind upon 
his pupils. I hope very much that he and his associates may develop the 
method in such a way that its resources may be at the service of those of 
us who have not the time, in virtue of the volume of other work imposed 
upon us, to work out a method which requires the full time of a really 
great man. Meantime it does not behoove us to be too much discouraged, 
because we still have the resources of personal impression that have been 
employed, even in teaching this abused economics, with a good deal of suc- 
cess by a good many men. There is opportunity to impress ourselves 
through the lecture and the quiz and the informal conference, and through 
as wide a use of the problem as we can make, while we are waiting. 

I confess that I have been a little cheered as I have heard the diffi- 
culties and the embarrassment of riches in the way of students that beset 
the instructors in the great universities, and I have found that my own 
little troubles in my college were after all not so different as I feared they 
were from problems that confront all teachers who handle classes in ele- 
mentary economics. 


Proressor M. S. WitpMan, Northwestern University (formerly of the 

University of Missouri) : 

A point or two have come out in the discussion this afternoon which 
lead me to say something about the experience of the University of Mis- 
souri in the last few years. 

Probably you all know that there has been some difficulty there in get- 
ting the funds that were necessary to keep up with a growing university. 
That fact has had its influence in one way or another in the solution of 
several of these problems. In the first place, the question of the three-hour 
and two-hour course in the case of freshman and sophomore work has been 
solved by the practical abandonment of that arrangement and the substitution 
of the five-hour course in those years, with a maximum of eighteen hours 
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and a standard of fifteen for three subjects. Moreover, the present inten- 
tion is to go as fast as possible toward a standard of twelve hours for 
the juniors and seniors. The reasons for the changes are primarily peda- 
gogical, but incidentally they are forced upon the institution by lack of 
teaching force. 

In the case of economics the registration has grown in the last four 
years about threefold; and with its growth has come an insistence upon 
the relative importance of the introductory work, and the relative subordi- 
nation of the advanced work. Thus there has been a steady reduction in 
the advanced courses offered; so that the teaching force has been distributed 
in a very different manner in these four years. Four years ago about one- 
third of the teaching force was devoted to the introductory course; today 
more than two-thirds is occupied in introductory economics. 

Proressor Gray: You would admit that a movement of that sort 
rather destroys the possibility of doing graduate work? It may result from 
the old-fashioned standpoint of general education and the liberal culture, 
or making citizenship one of the most useful things we can do, but it is 
not leading men up to the higher degrees. 

Proressor WILDMAN: The University of Missouri is not much wor- 
ried about the higher degrees. They are looking forward to doing the 
largest amount of college teaching possible, with the emphasis upon the 
citizenship of the state, and there is very little graduate work attempted 
in economics. 

Proressor GRAY: Does not that system exclude the possibility of meet- 
ing the public’s demand for preparation for business and for what we call 
practical business courses? 

PRoFEsSoR WILDMAN: Yes, they have that demand; and your question 
is answered by the simple proposition that when the Legislature is ready 
to make an appropriation for business courses the university is ready to 
give them. But in the meantime no business courses are given or attempted. 
Four years ago there was a disposition to enlarge in the direction of 
courses in commerce, and the time of one man was chiefly devoted to such 
branches as commercial geography and industrial history; but one by one 
those courses have been lopped out te liberate the time for introductory 
theory or principles. At present there seems to be little demand for the 
commercial branches. 


Proressor CHartes H. Jupp, Department of Education, The University 
of Chicago: 


I injected myself into this discussion for the sake of laying before you 
the fact that Section L of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science would be a very proper body to co-operate with in your investi- 
gation of the teaching of economics. It is the newest section of the 
American Association, and its title is Education. It held a conference, 
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which some of you may have attended, at Baltimore last year, in which 
there was a discussion of the general problems of college education. That 
section went farther this year and has on its programme in Boston two 
conferences which will take up various problems that may be made subjects 
for scientific investigation. Material is being collected with reference 1o 
the elections made by college students and the relation of these elections to 
their future choice of occupation. That section is very anxious indeed to 
get in contact with people who are genuinely discussing educational prob- 
lems. I think that will be a very fortunate opportunity to push the problem 
you wish to take up, for the problems which you are discussing are general 
ones of interest to other departments as well as your own. I suggest there- 
fore, with the permission of this body—I do not wish to inject into this 
conference any discussion not germane to your topic—that it might be 
well for you to appoint a committee of that sort to ask the co-operation 
of Section L, through one of your members who would naturally be con- 
nected with that association. At the coming meeting of. Section L you 
could suggest your problem as one of the problems for general considera- 
tion. I dare say many of you recognize the general character of this par- 
ticular discussion. These matters of method of organizing courses are 
problems in which all of us are interested. I should like to see them taken 
up in detail in all departments. I do not know that there are very many 
departments that take themselves seriously enough to have this sort of 
a conference; but if the character of this conference could be widely 
known to other teachers in universities, it seems to me that it would be 
very helpful in their formulating material for their own use..... 

I have had great pleasure in attending this meeting, because I am con- 
vinced that you are in sympathy with the scientific study of education. 
I have been in communication with many people who did not have this 
conversion which you have evidently passed through and which you mani- 
fest by taking up the kind of work that you have taken up here. 

I was most impressed this afternoon with the fact that you people are 
literally making history from the point of view of my department. I do 
not know any other group of university men who have come together and 
spent the time you have spent in deliberative conference on the methods 
of teaching your subject in a collective way, as I find you have done 
today. I do not know a group of men in any department who have taken 
such a step as you took when you appointed a committee to go ahead with 
this matter and see what can be done to perpetuate the work. I have made 
arrangements with your chairman so that as soon as that committee is 
appointed we in Education shall know it; and if your committee does not 
do something about it, the departments of education will contribute at 
least the stimulus necessary to see why it does not do something very 
vigorous. 
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It seems to me that the contributions of this conference to the methods 
of teaching economics ought to interest all heads of departments. The 
fact is that young instructors in American universities cannot afford to 
spend their time on problems of method. The system of promotion is such 
that they must do other things to secure advancement, even within their 
own institution; and certainly nobody outside of the institution would 
know about such work on methods. A young instructor simply could not 
devote the amount of time Mr. Taylor devotes to that sort of organiza- 
tion. The young instructors have to devote their time to their research or 
to committee work. They are supposed to have their time entirely occu- 
pied with conventional duties. The result is that we are not having these 
educational discussions because the younger men are not doing this work 
and the heads of departments are above it. We have made another mis- 
take, namely, that of leaving subjects to the high-school people, who are not 
competent, because they have not had the training as graduate students 
which would interest them in this kind of work. I am gratified to see the 
head of one department devoting himself strenuously to the business of 
organizing a course of study. I think we could have some valuable dis- 
cussion of the duty of the head of the department; and I think we shall 
come to recognize, before many years, that it is the men who are making 
the most genuine contributions to the departments who are doing the most 
profitable work. 


By unanimous votes the conference requested Chairman Gray to appoint 
two committees. One committee is “to take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of holding another conference and, if deemed best, to call it.” The 
other is “to undertake a comprehensive statistical investigation of the 
present status of the teaching of economics in the United States.” These 
committees were duly appointed* and have taken charge of their work. 


The conference was attended by the following teachers of economics 
from the institutions named: Albion College, F. T. Carlton; Beloit College, 
R. C. Chapin; Cornell College, H. H. Freer; Emory College, E. H. Johnson; 
Indiana University, U. G. Weatherly, U. H. Smith; Northwestern University, 
W. E. Hotchkiss, E. D. Howard, M. S. Wildman, F. S. Deibler, and F. R. 
Mason; Oberlin College, A. B. Wolfe; Ohio Wesleyan University, G. G. 
Groat; University of Chicago, J. L. Laughlin, L. C. Marshall, William Hill, 
John Cummings, R. F. Hoxie, C. W. Wright, and J. A. Field; University of 
Illinois, Simon Litman; University of Michigan, F. M. Taylor, H. S. Smalley, 
and C. E. Parry; University of Minnesota, J. H. Gray; University of Mis- 


1Chairman Gray announced the following committees: Committee on Future 
Conference, Messrs. L. C. Marshall, F. M. Taylor, and A. B. Wolfe; Committee 
on Statistical Investigation, Messrs. L. C. Marshall, R. C. Chapin, and F. R. 
Fairchild. 
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souri, Spurgeon Bell; University of Rochester, E. B. Patton; University of 
Texas, A. S. Johnson; University of Wisconsin, W. A. Scott; Western 
Reserve University, C. C. Arbuthnot; Wheaton College, Elliot Whipple; 
Yale University, F. R. Fairchild. . 
More than a score of persons who were unable to be present were 
represented by letters. Several of these letters, which contained suggestions 
of educational problems or brief descriptions of methods in use, were read 
during the conference. Many of the writers expressed the hope that the 
proceedings of the conference should be made available in published form. 
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Trade and Tariffs. By Joun M. Ropertson, M. P. London: Adam and 

Charles Black, 1908. 8vo, pp. ix+331. 

This is a book of much serious merit by a member of Parliament. Need- 
less to say, it is written from the Britannic standpoint, and hence has for the 
American the double merit of informing about the present free-trader’s view 
of the tariff in England, and of furnishing a good general argument in favor 
of free trade, along with not a little criticism upon the American situation. 

The political training of the author is manifested in his fondness for dia- 
lectic. Inconsistency of protectionist argument encourages expressions of con- 
tempt: “Something may indeed be said for the protectionists on the score 
of their average incapacity for reflection of any kind” (p. 308). 

It is inconsequently argued by protectionists that a protective tariff is de- 
signed to yield revenue and also that it is designed to give employment. A 
tariff, they say, should be raised against “dumping” by foreign protectionist 
countries, but a tariff is also raised as a preventive of the depression which 
leads such countries to dump. Hence we are uncertain whether tariffs cause or 
cure depressions. Protectionists declaim against free trade as the cause of 
falling off in English trade, and yet they advocate the favoring of exports 
of manufactures, which could hardly fail to be accompanied by a falling off 
in exports of raw materials, It is claimed by protectionists that foreign wages 
are raised by foreign tariffs, and yet that England should impose a high tariff 
upon the wares produced by the same laborers on the ground that the latter 
are underpaid. How familiar we of America are with this same “pauper 
labor” argument sung at every cross-roads in campaign time! Tributes, says 
Mr. Robertson, destroyed the industries and finally the nationality of ancient 
Rome (and we may add of mediaeval Spain), and yet protectionists would 
make foreign nations economically tributary, contrive in some way that we shall 
not pay for what we buy. Mr. Balfour states that foreign tariffs have been 
raised in order to cut off English exports, but he wants England to adopt a 
tariff in order to encourage her exports, which are stated to have already 
fallen (p. 216). He says that, of course, it cannot be expected that Germany 
will lower its tariff because England raises hers; and yet he desires England 
to raise her tariff in order to combat the Germans (p. 217). Protectionists 
deplore exports of coal and yet are very anxious to encourage exports of iron. 
(The reviewer may be allowed to add that the justification is perfectly plain to 
the ordinary protectionist; the refutation is the Sisyphus task of the college 
professor, except Professor Ashiey, p. 246.) If imports caused by a foreign 
bounty are “unfair,” then those that come in over a tariff wall, even assuming 
that the foreigner “pays the duty,” will be still more “unfair” (p. 250). Pro- 
tectionists claimed, a few years ago, that a falling off in England’s foreign 
trade noticeable during depression was due to free trade. Why do they not 
now admit that the great increase that has subsequently manifested itself in that 
same trade is also due to free trade? 
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The general resort to protection in country after country is not an evidence 
of rational conviction but of a vicious circle quite analogous to the wasteful 
piling up of vast armaments. Protectionism is really the result of a general 
scramble for state favor, in which each suitor loses sight of the others, and 
takes his chances of the injury that may be done to his interests by the favors 
granted to them. It is “a scramble of interests,” a “riot of rapacity.” It is 
from protectionist countries that capital emigrates, not, as alleged by protec- 
tionists, from free-trade countries. Protection encourages low-grade industries, 
As to protection in order to federate the empire—the colonies have rejected 
the offer. 

The statistical evidence adduced by Mr. Robertson is, in the mass, of real 
persuasive value. As a mere work of information this book is praiseworthy. 
The difficulty of proving an economic thesis by statistical figures must, how- 
ever, impress the careful reader. That, in such a vast quantity of data, the 
author’s figures are on the whole consistent with his main proposition is in 
itself persuasive. 

The earlier historical chapters treat of mediaeval paternalism in general. 
In that age evolution of politics and economy had not yet banished from the 
field many measures that rivaled protection for the favor of the patrons of 
paternalist theory. Those measures were really a war of particular interests. 
The contention of List and others that “England in the eighteenth century was 
skilfully building up each of her great staple industries by vigilant protection,” 
is to be relegated to the lumber-room of the dawn theory of linguistics. 

When our author comes down to later, capitalistic times and tries to 
trace unemployment and distress to tariffs, he is treating of a much more com- 
plicated topic, in which general considerations are more convincing than figures. 
It is more likely that hard times lead to tariff changes—sometimes up and 
sometimes down—than that the unique movement of tariffs upward directly 
causes hard times. The crisis of 1893 in the United States is laid upon the 
McKinley tariff and especially upon the tin-plate duties. Little is said of the fall- 
ing off in revenues caused by that tariff. It is very likely true that great injury 
was done to the American canning industry, and foreign rivals were encouraged 
by the tariff. It is hard to say how much injury was caused by tin-plate pro- 
tection. Precisely for that reason, it is incorrect to ascribe to it the crisis of 
1893-96 in the United States. One who has studied that crisis knows that its 
causes are largely antecedent or foreign to the passage of the McKinley law. 

More convincing would be argument to the effect that since the abolition 
‘of the corn laws in England financial crises have been less severe there than 
in other countries. We believe that a good argument could be made for free 
trade along that line. 

Again, the author is carried so far as to state that protection has actually 
reduced wages in the United States below the English level. Let us grant, for 
sake of argument, that the American level is lower than the English level. In 
this part of the country, where, in every county, hundreds of automobiles are 
owned by farmers, the concession would excite a smile. Nevertheless, so many 
other causes tending to inefficiency of considerable numbers of persons are 
present that it is impossible to isolate statistical proof against protectionism. 
It is credibly stated that the pepulation of New England is suffering from 
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degeneracy. The New England villager is beaten in the race of competition. 
Obviously, if free trade intensifies competition, it would but heighten this evil. 
Hordes of Hungarians, Italians, Croatians, even Syrians, have been dumped 
upon us. These people are competitively hopeless. They, coupled with the 
Polish and Russian Jews, are incapable of the moral altitude of American 
citizenship, and are worth but small wages. Ten million negroes are small 
wage-earners, Large numbers, a million at least, of poor whites in the South 
are rendered non-competitive by the hook-worm. Are the low wages of all 
these persons to be laid to the door of protectionism ? 

One word more. The strictly political book, no matter how well docu- 
mented, cannot answer fully the wants of the really critical reader. Doubtless 
Mr. Robertson would disclaim any such ambition. He may take consolation 
from the thought that the ideal tariff treatise is not yet written. Such a work 
will explain the making and unmaking of tariffs, not by chance nor dictated 
by blind greed, but as a part of the greater process of progress. “Tariff- 
tinkering” is rooted deeply in human desire for change, experiment, and 
progress. Is it worth while getting hot about ideals? The free-trade argu- 
ment shows that present losses take place from protection. It also shows that 
economic progress could take place faster without tariffs. So be it. But 
would it take place? Hypothesis contrary to fact is not generally considered 
very instructive, and in this country the free trader bears the logical burden of 
the argument. 

W. G. L. Taytor 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Sugar Refining Industry in the United States. By Paut L. Voer. 
Philadelphia: Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, “Series 
in Political Economy and Public Law,” No. 21, 1908. 8vo, pp. viii+127. 


The underlying purpose of the author here is “to trace the steps in the 
development of the sugar-refining industry which made the appearance of a com- 
bination of producers inevitable.” A brief study of the history of the industry 
down to the formation of the trust in 1887 shows how conditions tended to 
localize the refineries and how, with improved methods of production and in- 
creased resort to machinery, a larger and larger scale of production became the 
most economical form of organization. In the early years of this history the 
tariff was also a considerable factor in this general movement because of the 
stimulus to growth which it afforded, particularly through the lack of a proper 
adjustment between the duty and the drawback, which acted as a bounty on 
exports, during the years 1830-40. Up to about 1870 the number of plants 
increased with the output but since then, in spite of increasing output, the num- 
ber has declined, due to changes in the tariff, improvements in the technical 
methods, and the advantages of large-scale production. The increased severity of 
competition which followed in the train of these things wiped out many of the 
smaller concerns and led the survivors to make repeated attempts to limit the 
output or regulate the competition—attempts which proved only abortive or 
temporary in results until the formation of the trust in 1887. There follows a 
history of the trust, its growth, organization, and struggle with the independ- 
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ents. The growing competition of the domestic beet-sugar industry compelled 
the trust’s attention and forced it to enter that field and secure control of a 
substantial majority of the beet-sugar refineries. The heavy falling-off in the 
imports of raw sugar from Europe since the Brussels Conference has been fol- 
lowed by an attempt on the part of the trust to increase its control of the sugar 
plantations, chiefly in Cuba. The writer’s study of the influence of the trust 
on prices shows that in the case of raw sugar the peculiar situation as regards 
marketing enables the trust to obtain an advantage in the case of the Louisiana 
and Hawaiian crops. As regards the price of refined sugar it is concluded that 
the trust has certain advantages in large-scale production, and that in several 
other ways it has obtained the power further to increase its margin of profits. 
This, together with an examination of the meager reports of the trust, leads to the 
statement that “so far the trust has not been able to levy an excessive tax on 
the public, but that it has been able to secure for itself a constant margin of 
profit and has been able generally to prevent ‘cut-throat’ competition” (p. 102). 

More studies of particular trusts such as this are much needed to afford the 
proper basis for further work of a general character on the trust problem. 
Unfortunately they are apt to suffer, as one must feel this has suffered, from the 
difficulty of obtaining full and reliable information on many points of impor- 
tance. This explains why the author has been most successful in the historical 
part of his study, which, though not pretending to be complete and intensive, 
still does succeed in bringing out quite clearly some of the more fundamental 
causes leading to the growth of this trust. But when one comes to the part 
discussing capitalization, prices, and profits one cannot but question whether 
some of the conclusions are justified on the basis of such evidence as is presented. 

Cc. W. W. 


The Story of Oil. By Watter SHELpoN Tower. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. xii+271. $1.00 net. 


The purpose of this volume as declared by the author is: “First, to por- 
tray without prejudice or passion the enormous developments in the petroleum 
industry during the last fifty years; and second, to point out the important part 
which petroleum and its products play in everyday life.” The rise of this 
industry from the drilling of the first successful well in 1859 to its present 
magnitude and range of operations is a tale of truly marvelous achievements. 
To Americans the tale is one of peculiar interest, partly because the United 
States leads the world in the production of petroleum, and partly because the 
industry is one of the most typically American on both the technical side and 
the side of business organization and method. Moreover the tale is one of 
great significance, for behind the facts which are here related one sees at work 
the forces which have given rise to some of the most prominent economic prob- 
lems of the day. However, the economic questions involved are a phase of the 
subject which the author has chosen to omit. A description of the nature of 
petroleum and its use in early times leads up to an account of the history and 
technical development of the industry in the United States which fills the 
greater portion of the book. The concluding chapters are devoted to the pro- 
duction of petroleum in other countries, the struggle for the world’s market, 
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and the future of the industry. The author is keenly alive to the remarkable 
industrial achievements which this history portrays and has taken full advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus offered to impress this in a telling manner upon 
the reader. We know of no better written and more interesting or generally 
satisfactory account of this industry, aside from the economic problems involved, 
than is to be found here. 


Transactions of the Sixth International Congress on Tuberculosis. Wash- 

ington, 1908. Philadelphia: William F. Fell Co., 1908. 6 vols. bound 

as 8, large 8vo, pp. (aggregate) 4,887. 

However far beyond the bounds of economics the study of tuberculosis as 
a disease may fall, the study of the ravages of the disease, and of the waste 
of wealth and of human power to produce wealth which it entails, lies quite 
too near the straight path of economic interests to be ignored by any economist 
of broad vision. Economists, then, may feel with others the significance of the 
eight massive volumes which record the proceedings of the recent Washington 
session of the International Congress on Tuberculosis. 

The first and second volumes of these transactions, aggregating about 2,000 
pages, are devoted to the pathology and bacteriology of the disease; clinical 
study and therapy; sanatoriums, hospitals, and dispensaries; tuberculosis in rela- 
tion to surgery and orthopedics; and the manifestations of tuberculosis in chil- 
dren. Vol. IV, Part I, with some 500 pages, deals with state and municipal 
control of tuberculosis. Part II of the same volume is concerned with tuber- 
culosis in animals and its relation to man. Other volumes comprise general re- 
ports and records of the session and of the world-wide organization of edu- 
cational propaganda. But the material of most direct appeal to economists 
is to be found in the 823 pages of Vol. III, on the hygienic, social, industrial, 
and economic aspects of tuberculosis. The table of contents of this volume 
alone embraces the titles of 108 articles. Any attempt at an exhaustive review 
or enumeration of these articles is obviously impracticable; but mention, more 
or less at random, may perhaps be made of a few. Professor Irving Fisher 
contributes a study on “The Cost of Tuberculosis in the United States and Its 
Reduction ;” and this idea of cost is pursued by Professor Walter F. Willcox, 
in a report on “The Economic Loss to New York State in 1907 from Tuber- 
culosis,” and by Professor J. W. Glover, who bases on the Twelfth Census an 
estimate of “The Monetary Loss in the United States Due to Tuberculosis.” 
“The ‘Piece Work’ System as a Factor in the Tuberculosis of Wage Workers,” 
by Miss Jane Addams and Dr. Alice Hamilton; “Tuberculosis as an Industrial 
Disease,” by Frederick L. Hoffman; “The Cash Value of Factory Ventilation,” 
by Professor C.-E. A. Winslow; and a study of occupational mortality from 
tuberculosis in England, by Dr. John Tatham, emphasize the industrial aspects 
of the disease. The legitimate exercise of the police power in the protection of 
health is discussed by Dr. H. B. Favill and Hon. David J. Brewer. Professor 
Charles R. Henderson contributes an article on “Industrial Insurance with Rela- 
tion to the Conflict with Tuberculosis.” Racial considerations are touched upon 
in papers which deal with tuberculosis among the Jews, the Italians of the United 
States, the negroes, the Scandinavians, the Irish, and the Indians. One short 
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contribution correlates tuberculosis and income. The Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at the port of New York, Mr. Watchorn, dwells on immigration and its 
bearing upon the problem. So the list of topics might be cited indefinitely. 
Doubtless, in such a mass of material, contributions widely different in 
excellence and importance must be found. But, though each reader may best 
be left to judge what is most serviceable in this almost bewildering array, no 
one can well fail to be impressed by the magnitude of the movement of which 
these books are evidence, or to feel, even though he restricts his view so far 
as to see in men merely potential agents of production, a new sense of the import 
of the scourge against which the Congress and its work mark the growing 
protest. j.A.F. 


Co-operation at Home and Abroad. A Description and Analysis. By C. R. 
Fay. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908. 8vo, pp. xvit+4o03. 


The author has given a good account of co-operation as it has developed in 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. It is hardly necessary to add, since the field covered is so broad, that 
many diverse phases and species of co-operative enterprise are presented, 
under the general headings “Banks,” “Agricultural Societies,” “Workers’ So- 
cieties,” and “Stores.” The chief value of the book attaches rather to the 
detailed description of these undertakings than to any analysis of economic 
principles involved in the aims and ideals of co-operation. Where such 
analysis is undertaken, in fact, the author seems to have in mind the uninitiated 
general public, rather than the professional economist, and his generalizations 
become somewhat platitudinous and didactic. This commonplaceness of analy- 
sis is largely due to the fact that the theory and economic significance of the 
various forms of co-operative organization have been pretty completely worked 
out in economic literature. Nevertheless, the mass of detail is fairly well 
organized, and the treatment sufficiently, if not impressively, systematic. One 
looks to find other excellences in an English treatise than clearness of expo- 
sition and nice analysis, and commonly does find, as one finds in Co-operation 
at Home and Abroad, a fulness of practical information, which is satisfying, if 
not always illuminating. The author has traveled extensively in the several 
countries mentioned, and has observed co-operation at work in many places, 
He expresses the hope that he has perhaps thrown some new light upon one 
aspect of modern agriculture in his discussion of co-operation as it has developed 
in European rural communities. In this connection he is disposed to emphasize 
the importance of the tendency toward small-scale intensive cultivation under 
peasant proprietorship, so manifest in many European communities, as a con- 
dition favorable to, and even necessitating further development of, agricultural 
co-operation. The small-scale peasant proprietor cannot own the more expen- 
sive machinery of modern culture, nor can he market his produce nor buy his 
supplies advantageously; he is, therefore, rather forced into co-operation with 
his neighbors. Co-operation extends to the peasant proprietor credit with which 
to undertake permanent improvements, it provides him with a modern equip- 
ment of implements, it markets his grain, and fruit, and eggs, it manufactures 
and markets his butter and cheese, it cures his bacon. Undoubtedly the small- 
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scale farmer needs co-operation of this sort, but an American reader, familiar 
with the very considerable development of co-operation among large-scale fruit 
growers and other agriculturists in the United States, is naturally disposed to 
underestimate the importance of small-scale farming as a condition of successful 
co-operation. Co-operation has certainly rendered great economic service to the 
peasant farmer of Europe, enabling him to hold his own in the “agricultural 
revolution” of the last century, but the assumption that co-operation is not 
equally essential and advantageous to the large-scale farmer seems unwarranted. 
Finally there is a restatement of the relation of co-operation to trade unionism, 
to socialism, and to capitalism, which is satisfactory and conventional. One 
who reads Mr. Fay’s book will be well informed as to the extent and diverse 
character of successful co-operative association in European countries. Many 
of these forms seem more or less well adapted to the present needs and 
capacities of American communities. p Ae on 


Socialism. By Joun Sparco. 2d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 8vo, 
pp. xiv+349. $1.25. 

The revising for this edition has been so extensive as to increase the size 
of the book by about one-third. As this would indicate, the chief changes 
have been in the nature of additions, though a few errors have been corrected 
and in some cases more elaborate explanations attempted. Among the additions 
are a fuller account of the American career and influence of Robert Owen, and 
an enlarged discussion on the bearing of the theory of the materialistic con- 
ception of history upon’ religion. Most important of all, however, is the appear- 
ance of a new chapter on “The Means of Realization.” 

In this chapter the author frankly admits that he cannot tell exactly how 
the socialist state will come, but can only suggest the tendencies making for 
it, and point out the difficulties to be overcome. It will be an evolutionary, not 
a revolutionary change, however, for “no considerable body of socialists any- 
where in the world today, and no socialist whose words have any influence in 
the movement, believe that there will be a sudden, violent change from capital- 
ism to socialism.” Some of the steps in this process will be the extension of 
the franchise rights, the initiative, the referendum, and the election of judges. 
The taking-over of productive property—the socialization of wealth—must also 
be gradual and piecemeal. The exact manner will have to be determined by 
the people at the time it is undertaken and cannot be dictated in advance on 
abstract principle. Therefore whether compensation should be paid cannot now 
be decided, though Mr. Spargo is careful to insist that “all the leading socialists 
of the world agree that compensation could be paid without doing violence to a 
single socialist principle, and most of them favor it.” If the property were 
paid for in bonds the unearned increment of the bondholders could then be 
slowly eliminated by closing the field for productive investment and establish- 
ing a progressive income tax, a bond tax, and an inheritance tax. Thus, through 
easy and peaceful means the change may be brought about. This fairly 
typifies the growing spirit of opportunism now so rapidly gaining ground 
among the socialists of the country—a development which if long continued 
will bring us to the point where the distinction between the opportunist socialist 
and the advanced reformer will be narrow indeed. 
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This is the greatest work of Sir Oliver Lodge’s career. 


By Sir OLIvER LODGE 


It is a sound, serious consideration of 


the whole subject of Psychical Research to date, setting forth with great particularity what the 
author conceives that science has and has not accomplished. This book has been awaited for sev- 


eral years. 


The Christian Relig- 
ion as a Healing 


Power 
By E:twocp WorcEsTER, 


and SamveL McCome, D.D. 

This book has a wider reference 
than the Emmanuel Movement 
merely, It makes clear in a way 
never done before how Christianity 
has in many instances a thera- 
peutic power. It is an important 
contribution to a very modern 
question, 


12mo. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 


Ready Immediately 


LIFE AND ART OF 
RICHARD MANSFIELD 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


A veritable picture at full length, paint- 
ed, like the portrait of Cromwell, ‘‘wart 
and all,’’ The author’s greatest qualifica- 
tion is his intimate precise knowledge of 
his subject’s character, his insight into his 
nature, his comprehension of his genius, 


Beautifully and Fully Illustrated 
Large 8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.35 


The Fourth Gospel 
in Debate and 


Research 
By B, W. Bacon, D,D., LL.D. 
Yale University 


This book will exert a profound 
influence — the solution of a 
hl A. Al. 


importance in the field of New 
Testament criticism and interpre- 
tation. Professor Bacon throws 
a vivid light on many dark places, 
The work will make a strong im- 
pression. 


8vo. 
$4.00 net. By mail, $4.25 


BOOKS OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 


The Life of Mirabeau 


By S. G. Tallentyre. A masterly portrait by the author 
; “The Life of Voltaire.” 8vo, $3.00 net. By mail, 
3-25. 
Conquest of the Great Northwest 
By Agnes C, Laut, Third edition, 2 vols., $5.00 net, 
By mail, $5.40. 
America and the Far Eastern Question 
By Thomas F, Millard. Third edition already. 36 
—* and maps. 8vo, $4.00 net, By mail, 
4.40. 
Old Friends (Literary Recollections) 
By William Winter, Uniform with ‘Other Days.’’ 
Second printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
Other Days (Stage Recollections) 
By William Winter. Uniform with ‘‘Old Friends.” 
Third printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln 


By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols., large 8vo, $5.00. 


Parenthood and Race Culture 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S. First attempt to 
survey and define the field of Eugenics, $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.75. 

Marriage as a Trade 
By Cicely Hamilton, r2mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 

Science and Immortality 
By Sir Oliver Lodge, Third printing. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
By mail, $2.20, 

Religion and Medicine 
By Worcester, McComb and Coriat, Tenth printing. 
12m0, $1.50 net. 

The Living Word 
By Elwood Worcester, D,D. Third printing. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 

Psychotherapy 


By Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard University, 
Fourth printing. 8vo, $2.00 net. By mail. $2.20. 


Social Service and 


American Primitive 
Music 
By Frepericx R, Burton 


The first general survey of the 
whole subject. A book of high 
scientific value, carefully studied 
from years of practical investiga- 
tion. Art values of Indian days 
carefully considered, Large 8vo. 
With 28 Ojibway songs, words and 
music, 


$5.00 net. By mail, $5.24 


KENTUCKY IN THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 


By Ropert McNutt McELRoy 
Princeton University 
A work of notable importance, con- 
structed after a new method, opening up 
large new fields, Contains a great deal of 
material never before published. 
Maps and Portraits 
8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.40 


Art of Healing 


By Ricwarp C, Casor, M.D. 
Harvard University 


A book which stands in the 
very van of one of the most pro- 
pega movements of the day, 

'y a man who, more than any 
other, has harnessed medicine and 
social service, 


$1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., NEW YORK 
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GET INTO THE LAND OWNING CLASS 


When you can do it 


WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 


We offer you a BUILDING LOT 25x100 feet Absolutely Free with 
every set of the 


“MAKERS OF HISTORY” 


The most brilliant and fascinating history ever written, of which over One Million copies have been sold 
Books—the Foundation of all Knowledge Land—the Foundation of all Wealth 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION $1.00 SECURES THE SET 
THE MOST STUPENDOUS FREE TRIAL OFFER EVER KNOWN IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


The MAKERS OF HISTORY has long been recognized as the most famous and interest” 
ing historical work in the world. 

IT HAS REDEEMED HISTORY FROM THE CHARGE OF DRYNESS and has made 
it as absorbing and thrilling as the pages of romance. Proceeding on the theory of Carlisle that 
“the history of the world is the history of its great men,” the authors—J. and J. S. C. Abbott—have 
selected the leading characters of every great period of time from the beginning to the present. 
Around these masterful figures have been grouped the tremendous events that have shaken the 
world and determined its destiny. We hear the trampling hosts of Caesar and Napoleon; we catch 
the glint of Grecian spear and Roman sword; we hang breathless upon the tragic life stories of 
Marie Antoinette and Mary, Queen of Scots; we see the pageantry of court and camp from the 
silken sails of Cleopatra’s barge to the splendor of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” Kings and 
queens, soldiers and statesmen, seers and sages, heroes and martyrs, come before us in their “crowded 
hour of glorious life.” It is a magnificent panorama of human love and hate and passion and 
achievement. The pages are instinct with life—throbbing, fierce, tumultuous life. The human 
interest is so intense, the reader is carried so swiftly from one striking event to another, that one is 
held under the spell of its masterly description from the first page to the last. To every member of 
the household the work has its own peculiar attraction; and its enormous sale of over one million 
volumes is the solid recognition of its unequalled merits in the field of historical literature. 

THE MECHANICAL MAKEUP ofthis famous work is worthy of itsreputation. The 
volumes are printed in large new type that makes them a delight to the eyes as well as to 
the mind. There are over 75 illustrations by the world’s foremost artists, taken from 
famous historical paintings. The 20 volumes embracing over 5,250 pages, are beauti- 
fully bound in Japan Vellum, with genuine gold stamping on the back. The great- 
est care has been taken to make the edition one of genuine charm and distinction. 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER:~—To clear our shelves for the incoming edition we are 


offering the 112 sets we now have on hand at a marked reduction from the regular price. 
Instead of the publisher’s price of $40.00, we offer these while they last at $29.00 per set. 
Moreover, with each set, we will give absolutely free a valuable building lot 25x100 feet, 
located at Lincoln Park, near Port Jervis. New York. In all our experience as pub- 
lishers we have never made nor have we known to be made by anyone else an offer 
of such extraordinary value, but to take advantage of it you must write AT 
ONCE, as the sets wil! be sna ped up ina twinkling. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW :—Sign and mail to us the accompanying coupon 
and we will ship you a complete set for 10 days’ free examination, You can 
return them ATOUR EXPENSE, if they fail to give you entire satisfac. 
tion. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at 
the rete of $2.00 per month, 

DO NOT DELAY :—Enrich your library with this splendid set 
and at the same time become the absolute owner of 2,500 square 
feet of the world you live in. WRITE TODAY. Remember, 
no risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 


THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 


overs 
SOCIETY 


C” 156 Fifth Avenue, 
> New York City 
Please send me for 
tion, pees. a complete s 
of the MAKERS OF HISTORY, 
in 20 volumes, in Japan Vellum 
binding, at your SPECIAL PRICE 
of $29.00. If the set is satisfactory | 
agree to pay upon the purchase price the sum 
of $1.00 in cash within 10 days after receipt of 
goods and $2 oo a month thereafter for 14 months. 
. Ifthe books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
promptly and hold them subject to your order. 
It is agreed by you that upon my acceptance of the 
* books and carrying out of this a, ment as to pay’ 
* ment for the same, I shall receive from Fa absolutely 
.’_ free of cost a deed to a building lot 25x100 in Lincoln 
.” Park, adjoining the town of Port Jervis, New York. 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty years ago. ‘There are a few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, but these 
were written some twenty or thirty years ago and in no way 
foreshadow the modern growth of the press. The story of the 
modern American newspaper is yet to be told; practically 
nothing has been written of the recent wonderful development 
of the modern press, especially along financial and mechanical 
lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ original and illuminating 
book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassionate 
survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the romance 
of journalism. 

San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 

est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


A Modern City: Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. 
Edited by William Kirk, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Brown University. 


Illustrated, 374 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


A Modern City is a large and handsome volume describing 
Providence from various points of view. Each chapter is the 
work of an expert who is also a citizen of the place. For the 
sociological study which has received so strong an impetus in our 
day, nothing more apt can be imagined than this thoughtful, 
illuminating book. And for those who are not sociologists, but 
who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of our cities, the 
volume will have a value and a charm quite unique. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Source Book for Social Origins. Psychological Stand point, 
Ethnological Materials, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77. 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Organization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. 
The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from 
which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in 
connection with each part. 

The bibliographies are the chief feature of the book. Seven 
such lists accompany the seven parts, and there is a final bibliog- 
raphy arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 
111 pages. The titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, 
the more important titles are starred, and there are critical remarks 
on important books. 


The Cameralists: The Pioneers of German Social Polity. By 
Albion W. Small, Professor and Head of the Department oj 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


632 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.18 


The cameralists were a series of German writers from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, who 
approached civic problems from a common viewpoint. To the 
cameralists the central problem of science was the problem of the 
state. To them the object of all social theory was to show how 
the welfare of the state might be secured. Their key to the 
welfare of the state was revenue to supply the needs of the state. 
In this volume there is given to readers of English the first 
reliable and detailed account of the cameralistic school. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Modern Constitutions. By Walter Fairleigh Dodd, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Two vols., 724 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic express 42 cents 


This work contains the texts, in English translation where 
English is not the original language, of the constitutions or fun- 
damental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any 
one English collection, and a number of them have not before 
appeared in English translation. 


The Nation. The work is well done, and it supplies conveniences for which 
students of political institutions will be grateful. 


World To-Day. One of the most important collections of historical docu- 
ments which has appeared of late. Indispensable for libraries and 
students of politics. 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review. He has succeeded remarkably 
well in finding English equivalents for the technical political words of 
other languages. 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of 
the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The subject is one of wide interest, and no adequate presentation 
of it has previously been made. 


Springfield Republican. A work of much value. 


Yale Review. Those who desire the latest and best treatment of the subject 
should read this little book. 


American Historical Review. An indispensable work for reference. 
Buffalo Express. A very good book for New Yorkers to read. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


This is the first authoritative treatment of a much-discussed 
question. The introduction contains a summary of the European 
laws on workingmen’s insurance; the text describes the various 
forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada. 
Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal 
pension plans for policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the 
military pensions of the federal government and southern states. 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and 
corporations, text of bills, and laws on the subject. 


Chicago Tribune. Industrial Insurance comes at a most opportune time. 


World To-Day. No man in our country is doing more for the scientific pres- 
entation of social service than Professor Henderson. 


Standard. No one who desires to be informed on this subject, which bids 
fair to become a burning political issue, can afford to be without this 
valuable work. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 
240 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this people 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity into their midst 
by Gregory the Illuminator. As he tells us, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on its orthodoxy, 
and the Roman church on its catholicity, the Armenian church 
prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political 
forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to which this 
people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which 
the condition of European politics could throw on the situation 
have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment 
leaves the reader with a clear understanding of the various motives 
for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians, which have 
aroused the Christian world. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576: The Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip the Second. By James 
Westjall Thompson, Associate Professor of European History 
in the University of Chicago. 


Illustrated, 666 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84 


Our interpretation of the sixteenth century has been pro- 
foundly changed by the recent progress in economic history, 
and Professor Thompson is the first to apply its results to this 
period in France. In the matter of industrial history, the influ- 
ence of the failure of crops, and the disintegration of society as 
the result of war and plague, the book makes decidedly new 
contributions to the history of the Huguenot movement. 

World To-Day. The Wars of Religion in France is an elaborate work, but it 
is farthest possible from the mere perfunctory gathering together of 
sources. Professor Thompson writes in an easy style, and his story 


of the events leading up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day from the early days 
of the Huguenot revolt, is well balanced and essentially readable. 


Baltimore News. Learned and interesting. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin rome Smith, and Gerald 
Birney Smith. 


338 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon 
the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present 
day. The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systema- 
tization. Consequently the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, 
and utterances. 

The authors employ the historical method throughout. To 
trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have 
co-operated to produce it and to transform it from age to age. 
The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many 
readers will desire some indication of the value of those teachings 
for the present day, the closing section of the book (chaps. xii, 
xili) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. 
Profusely illustrated, 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Besides the Memoir of the Survey under the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and the relevant chapters in works dealing with the 
whole country, several learned monographs have been written in 
English and German upon the geography, the history, the archae- 
ology, and the present dialect of Galilee. Among these Dr. 
Masterman’s book will take a place of its own. It furnishes 
fresh and notable contributions to our knowledge of this famous 
region. It is richly stored with facts; it is lucidly written; and 
cannot fail to prove alike valuable to the expert and interesting to 
the ordinary reader. Dr. Masterman has labored for sixteen or 
seventeen years in the East and studied the land and the people 
minutely. His numerous papers in journals devoted to the his- 
tory or the geography of the Holy Land prove his acquaintance 
with the literature, ancient and modern, and have been largely 
used by experts. Very few know the recent history of the land 
or the life of the people like himself. 


Researches in Biblical Archaeology, Volume II: The Historic 
Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Old Testament Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Published by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Oriental Society of that institution. 


360 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.72 


This volume deals with the historicity of the biblical story of 
the Exodus. In order to set this forth, the author enters into a 
serious examination of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monuments, in the light 
of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingenious suggestions, 
and a fascinating reconstruction of the history of the time appear 
on almost every page. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy to grasp at every 
point, even by the layman who may not be versed in technicalities 
of this kind, it is eminently adapted alike for the religious reader 
and the student of history. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. 


250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in oriental 
religion, and to point out in just what way they may contribute to 
Christianity. Analyzing the oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall 
finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the 
Contemplative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward 
Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
shows wherein Christianity may become more vital through the 
introduction of certain mystic strains, and oriental mysticism 
more virile by knowledge of the personal God of the Western 
World. 


Christian Evangelist. One knows not which to admire most, the author’s 
literary skill, his power of drawing delicate distinctions, his masterly 
grasp of the history of Christian thought, or his profound faith and 
reverent spirit. 


Westminster. His vision ought to make every humblest helper in the foreign 
missionary cause to lift up his heart and sing for joy. 


The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam: The Haskell Lectures 
on Comparative Religion Delivered before the University of 
Chicago in 1906. By Duncan Black MacDonald, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


330 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 


It is universally conceded that the formal theology of a people 
is not a safe index to its real religious life. The theology of Islam 
is treated in a host of volumes, but, singularly enough, no other 
author of the present generation has even attempted to depict for 
occidentals the Moslem religion as a fact in the daily conscious- 
ness of its followers. 


The Nation. We are indebted to Professor MacDonald for a valuable exposi- 
tion of one phase of Moslem thought. 


Hartford Times. Singularly lucid and entertaining. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. By 
George Burman Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. 

316 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Tracing the development of religion through its successive 
stages, and expounding the various theories as to its origin—in 
ancestor worship, in general revelation, or in special revelation— 
our author points out the ultimate facts beneath the changing 
forms. “In a world strewn with dead gods, the question is 
whether modern humanity has, like the ancient, that religious 
need and capacity from which the bright consummate flower 
of the divine can grow.” The author declares that dogmatic and 
scientific proof of deity have failed, and accordingly seeks to lead 
us back to knowledge which is purely experiential, and therefore, 
most valid. 


New York Evening Post. Demanding that the religious situation be faced 
with pitiless veracity, he has lived up to his own command, if candor and 
the free use of modern knowledge measure intellectual honesty at all. 


John Vance Cheney in the “San Francisco Examiner.” Our author is the 
champion of the religion-to-be. This is his offense; this and no more. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Instructor in New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. 

398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3. 26 
The contemporaries of Jesus had a very definite body of ideas 
about the future. Did Jesus share these ideas, or did he dis- 
regard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of concep- 
tions? Did he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or 
as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear 

as Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid 

sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? ‘These are questions 

upon which the author believes decision is not impossible. 


Congregationalist. A thorough and scholarly analysis of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which presents some important conclusions. 

Interior. His book contains elements of excellence which will place it among 
the indispensable works for future study on the subject. 
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The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartjord School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
child nor on religious education. It is believed, however, that 
it presents many essential principles that have not elsewhere 
been so fully worked out. Its subject-matter is the outgrowth of 
many years’ investigation of the religious life of the child. 


The Psychology of Prayer. 


120 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


By Anna Louise Strong. 


Does prayer justify itself? Who has not pondered this 
question? In her monograph Miss Strong makes an exhaustive 
examination of the psychological processes involved in prayer. 
To answer the question propounded above in terms of her own 
conclusions is no part of her design: instead she presents an 
analysis of the operations of the human consciousness from which 
we may draw our own conclusions. For instance, the confidence 
engendered by a prayer for health itself leads to health; in like 
manner, prayer as a form of suggestion assists in the shaking-off 
of disease; but she does not attempt to say whether in other 
ways prayer may be efficacious. 


Review and Expositor. Miss Strong has given us in her monograph a fine 
example in applying to the more complex and more vitally important 
fields of life the scientific spirit and method. 


Cumberland Presbyterian. It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
comparatively brief study in a fascinating field. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 net; postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net; postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 40 cents net; 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; postpaid 
45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
ro cents net; postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 

Paul of Tarsus. By Lowise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher's manual (in preparation). 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.12. 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net; posthaid $1.13. 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postage extra. 


Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D. Gray. (In preparation.) 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1 . 37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper. 
25 cents net; postpaid 27 cents. 

The Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net; postpaid 27 
cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 
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English Poems. Selected and Edited with [Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bron- 
son, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 


So favorable has been the reception accorded The Nineteenth 
Century and The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century that the 
present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan as its predecessors, with the added advantage of an es- 
pecially fascinating field—the most spontaneous and exuberant 
period of English poetry. 


ENGLISH POEMS 
Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Ballads. 


In Press 


The Elizabethan Age and the Caroline Period. 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century. 
552 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
schoo edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Nineteenth Century. 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Syntax of High School Latin: Statistics and Selected Examples 
Arranged under Grammatical Headings and in Order of 
Occurrence by Fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


56 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


The needed basis for the linguistic part of secondary Latin 
instruction, furnished, on the side of vocabulary, by Professor 
Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin in 1907, is 
here supplied for syntax. The book gives statistics for the use 
of constructions in each author and, on the basis of these statistics 
suggests the natural assignment of syntax material to the various 
years of high-school work, as well as a general standard for the 
selection of the valuable and the elimination of the unimportant 
American Educational Review. This volume supplies the need of a reliable 


basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary schools, and enables the 
teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort. 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS 
Reproductions of the World’s Great 


Suitable for all ages 
ONE CENT each for 
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for Art Set of roo pictures. 
Order To-Day. You will 
be delighted with them. Beau- 
tiful Catalogue and 2 pictures 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 501 Malden, Mgss. 


The Reflecting Lantern 
or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, is 
doubtless the most universally useful projection 
instrument ever invented. With it a collection of 
post-cards or engravings becomes a source of 
endless amusement and instruction. Withit also 
natural specimens such as 


OFFER Many Standard Reference 

W eects and good editions of standard 
authors at 25 to 50 per cent discount. 
We guarantee all books to Give Satisfaction. 


are shown in All the Colors of Nature 
We manufacture our Projectors to show 


Send for Our Catalog——————- 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO, Inc. 
Springfield Massachusetts 12 


ve offer thirty different styles covering every pos- 
sible requirement and ranging in price ang 


HOME STUDY COURSES $4.50 to $200.00 


Over one hundred Home Study CourseS We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinemato; 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor have 40,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. eet 
nell, and Manufacturers and Patentees 
Nor and Civ ents, WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
918 Chestnut St., Dept. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 


250 page free. Write 
Prof.Genung The Hom Correspondence: School 
English Dept. 250, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 12 


REPETITION OF A WORD AS A MEANS OF SUSPENSE IN THE GERMAN DRAMA 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF ROMANTICISM 
By MARTIN SCHUT7ZE, Instructor in German in the University of Chicago 
58 pages, 8vo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents 


Starting with a subtle analysis of repetition in general as a source of artistic effect, the author 
distinguishes four classes of repetition in the drama: (1) repetition as poetic form; (2) repetition 
for the purpose of rhetorical emphasis; (3) repetition as an element of dramatic structure; (4) repe- 
tition as a signal to the spectator. It is with the third that he is chiefly concerned, and he develops 
the subject with a wealth of illustration and of comparisons with other arts that makes the essay a 
notable contribution to the literature of criticism. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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That 85 per cent of ideas are gained b 
visual impressions . 


McINTOSH STEREOPTIGONS AND SLIDES 
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THE LAW OF THE RANGE 


A REALISTIC STORY OF WILD LIFE ON THE CATTLE RANGES 


By WAYNE One obtains a vivid impression of life and — Splendidly Bound and 
GROVES BARROWS character in the country where law is a mat- Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
ter of the readiest revolver, and the author 
has drawn on a good memory for faithful 
description of scenes and incidents.—San 
Francisco Examiner. 


The story leaves one with a clear under- 
standing of the situation gained through 
lively interest in the men who act out the 
rough and bloody drama. —Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


There is a dry humor savored with the 
ajkali in the lynchings themselves and the 
trial of the bunch of cattlemen, the strat- 
agem of the sheriff and his assistant and 
similar scenes have a caustic mirth which 
eats like acid.—Chicago Tribune. 


BE SURE AND READ 


“MY SOLDIER LADY” “the Lady of the Decoration” 


By ELLA HAMILTON DuRLEY. Has special appeal to all club women. Splendidly illustrated. $1.25. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


RUSSIA 


AND ITS CRISIS 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV, formerly Professor of History at the 
Universities of Moscow and Sofia. 


4] The book aims to explain the internal crisis in Russia; it offers a timely 
exposition of deep-seated ulcers of the Russian political system, and it 
makes clear that an interpretation of existing conditions, to be at all 
adequate, must necessarily be based upon a general and comprehensive 
survey of the historical circumstances under which the Russian civiliza- 
tion has been developed. 

“| The author is a typical representative of the liberal party known as the 
“intellectuals,” and his activity in the cause of freedom has already 
earned him calumny, imprisonment, and exile. 


602 pages, 8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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NEW FROM COVER To COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW 
DICTIONARY 


exceeds in con- 

venience, quantity, and 

quality, the old International as 

much as that surpassed the Unabridged. 


ET 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 400,000 Words and Phrases. — 
The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 


CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


WwW ’s Work and Wages. 


Magazines||| “iit, Metter 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 


duction by Sophonisba P. 
Have them bound in Cloth 
Breckinridge. 


or Leather. It will improve 
the appearance of your 383 pp., 8vo, cloth ; met $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


Library at a small expendi- This is a minute, scientific investi- 
ture. The University of gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should , 
take. 
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While the Fireman Swings His Ax 


is no time to begin to wonder if your insurance is all right. You should know 
now. Don't put off a day looking up your policies. If they are , 

in the Hartford don't worry. For 99 years it has promptly zp 
paid every honest loss. If not in the Hartford and 

they are to expire soon—as a reminder just 


make a note on the margin like this ry, yw ‘ 


The "Hartford" insures all classes of property. It also serves property owners by telling them how 
to guard against the dangers of fire. It has published a book on the subject, with separate chapters 
for householders, merchants, and manufacturers, that will be sent free to those who apply for it. 


To secure a "Hartford" Policy or the book referred to above, apply to the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Agents Everywhere Hartford, Connecticut 
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The use of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
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(Non-Alcobolic.) 
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349 Broadway 
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Sample box for 2c. stamp 
to cover postage 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Cupar 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial 1542. 
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on application. 
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The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Genturies 
A Contribution to Goethe’s Italienische Reise 
By CAMILLO von KLENzE, Professor of German Literature in Brown University 


HE aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward 
Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with 
a view to determining, not merely what those generations 
saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but in how far Goethe's 
Italientsche Retse—a book the value of which has been so vari- 
ously estimated—shows dependence on the preferences and 
prejudices of its time, and furthermore how far, if at all, Goethe 
goes beyond his contemporaries. In this fashion the author 
hopes to eliminate from our judgment of this famous work that 
element of shifting subjectivity which has so often prevailed. 
The author’s extensive researches in European libraries have 
unearthed many volumes little known to scholars. 
174 pages, 8vo, cloth. Net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


T°? students of ancient life and thought, Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly volumes on 
the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. For this particular 
period, no modern authority ranks above him in the estimation of scholars. Indeed, 
in the minds of thousands of readers, the ancient world is a world recreated by this 
delightful writer—a world with a clear air and a serene sky. The subtle charm of 
his style will be found to have in no wise diminished in this, his latest book. 
The author’s purpose is well stated in the following extract from the preface: 
i| “This book is intended to replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There 
has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, 
and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for 
what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid 
things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching which went out 
from Greek lands. If this teaching diminished in quality, it certainly increased i 
greatly in influence, and led its higher pupils back to the great masters of the 
earlier age.” 
| 485 pages, small Sbo, cloth: net $3.00. Postpaid $3.17 


ADDRESS DEPT, P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John-St., N.Y. 


BILLING 
Remington 


means more than billing on any other ma- 
chine, because it means the absolute comple- 
tion of the bill—items, additions, deductions, 
totals—everything: and as many copies as 


No. 11 Remington Billing Typewriter 
with Wehl Adding and Subtrecting Attechment 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago 


IN this important book Professor Small brings his 

wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, , history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a: task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimate! y ranks as a science. In other words, 
Sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
tology is Se medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 


+iv+739 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth Paste 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 


of Time 


dents, accountants, find 
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. for samples worth @ 
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American Graphite Pencils 
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best serve their pencil needs, fe 
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SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


YB igee: volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 

the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 
ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex asa 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the “white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


300 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
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PROJECTION APPARATUS 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


of Projection, 48 
Cata’ 
“ neous, Historical, etc., 200 
Catalogue ‘*C” American History, 


Established 1783 


“B” Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscel- 
rtraits, etc., 32 pages 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York .. 


VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL 
OF ST 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS ~ 


Catalogue ‘‘D” Physical raphy, 24 pages 
“E” Commercial 32 pages 
Catalogue “*F” Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages 


Catalogue “*H”’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages 


BRANCHES 
UDY 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


“, Wecan only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— Zhe Nation. 


270 pp., illustrated, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 
Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D'Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, — 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 


Catalogue mailed on 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


A SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions, The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 

the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 

83 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH MICROSCOPE 


is the result of many years of 
thought and experiment to produce 
a really efficient scientific instru- 
ment suitable to place in the hands 
of young students, that should be 
at the same time durable and low 
enough in price to commend it to 
schools with limited means. 

@ Many schools are being equipped 
with these microscopes. 

@ Price complete with 16 and 
4mm. objectives, 25mm. eyepiece, 
$24.50; with double nosepiece, $28.50. 

@ We shall be glad to send you descriptive literature on 
request. 
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DON’T TAKE OUR WORD! 
TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 
The Daus Improved Tip Top the result of a 
ears’ experience, and to-day is used and by 
Steamship comp d Oil Steel Corporation, etc, 
100 copies from penwritten pet 50 copies from 
typewritten originalsk—Clear, Clean, Perfect, 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 
8% x13 in.). Price $7. 5, less 
discount of 33% net.. 
Circular of Larger Sizes upon ‘request | bd 

FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 12 


The University of Chicago Press 


re books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 
' appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 
sent appropriate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 
especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 
more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK’ 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Meaning in a Functional Psychology Memory of William Rainey Harper 
By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, Instruc- 


tor in Philosophy and Education in Smith College Robert 
116 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 


HIS book essays to discuss the aesthetic experi- 
ence in terms of what is commonly known nowa- 
days as ‘functional psychology,” and to discover 


These tain contributions 
from the chief Semitic scholase of the country on topics 
of timely interest in this field. They are intended as a 
memorial of a man whose influence on the study of the 


its relation to other types of experience already inter- 
preted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism 
some recent popular theories of the aesthetic, and 
brings together material that has hitherto been pre- 
sented in isolation. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


Old Testament has been as noteworthy as his success 
in the organization of a great university. A full de- 
scription of the shed on request. 
Two volumes, 878 878 pages, roy: net $10.00, 
postpaid $10.64, Sold by ealy. 
ADDRESS DEPT. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 
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CHECKS 
ACIDITY 


When particles of food 
lodge between the teeth,in 
tooth cavities and around 
gums, acids are formed in 
whieh germs propagate. 
Dr.Sheffield’s Creme Den- 
tifrice in addition to having 
the most delicious flavor, 
pleasing to everyone, 
checks this acidity, re- 
moves the source of germ 
poisons and retards decay. 
It overcomes every form of 
bad taste and unpleasant 
breath and leaves the 
mouth sweet, clean and 
fresh. It is entirely free 
from even the most minute 
particles of grit. 


Sold everywhere on both sides ot 
the Atlantic (or by mail ss) 
ckage has ATTA - 
AB CONOMY KEY. A 

cies in London and New York 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONN., U.S.A. 12 


SAVES TIME 


TO BUY OR SELL 
THE 


BOSTO 


KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
> Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 
OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 
ALWAYS EASY 


Literature in the 
Elementary School 


By 
Porter Lander [acClintock 


THE fundamental ideas underlying this book are 
that literature for children should be chosen for 
its excellence as literature and for its fitness for the 
children concerned; and that it should be taught as 
art, and the results ‘produced should be literary and 
artistic results. To the end that these ideas may be 
made clear and practical, available in the final de- 
tails of the teacher’s choice and procedure, the 
book gives a series of detailed studies on the choice 
and teaching of the various kinds of stories; on 
poetry; on the drama; on myth as literature; on 
the correlation of literature with the other disciplines; : 
on the actual teaching of the prey in literature; on 
the return to be asked from the children; a chapter 
on out-of-school reading for children; and finally a 
list of titles in literature for each of the elementary 
grades, offered as a suggestion to the inventive 
teacher, but also defended as a working program 
tested by experience. 


240 pages; ramo; cloth; #ef $1.00; postpaid $1.12. 
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Books for Bankers 
A History of the Greenbacks 


With special reference to the economic 
consequences of their issue 


By WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 

of the Department of Political Economy at the 
University of California 
This admirable treatise should be in the library 
of every banker who would understand the his- 
tory of our monetary system since the beginning 
of the Civil War. The causes leading to the 
issue of the inconvertible paper, the immediate 
and final effects of its circulation, the steps taken 
toward its retirement are accurately set forth. 
The book has received the unqualified approval 
of the highest authorities in both America and 
Europe. 


594 PP-, $4.00 net; postpaid, $4.24 


The Second Bank of 
the United States 


By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL 

of the Department of History at Cornell University 
The interesting history of this bank, on both its 
economic and political sides, is presented here 
in complete detail and with absolute accuracy. 
The author had access to the private papers of 
Nicholas Biddle, for a long time president of 
the bank, a source of information never before 
at the disposal of the historian. Numerous 
charts, tables, and thirteen appendices add to 
the value of the book. It is quite impossible to 
understand why there is not in the United States 
an institution like the Bankof England, the Bank 
of France, the Reichsbank of Berlin, without a 
careful study of this volume. 


552 pp-, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.22 


Legal Tender 


A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago 
The verygeneral misconception about the origin 
and nature of legal tender on the part of the 
general public and the misunderstanding about 
the subject in even the ranks of bankers and 
financiers would be dispelled by a careful read- 
ing of this book. The author has traced the 
development of legal tender customs in England 
and America, and has so thoroughly mastered 
her topic that her book is definitive and final. 
It should find a place in every bank library. 


200 pp., $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUB 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manc‘acturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his iife-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this ant 
the book travels over new ground, is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, ramo, cloth ; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened . 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 


’ various agencies for rural development, such 


as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 

tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 

church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Brzght’s Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and | 
abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practicat Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: “For the past four years I 
have ued BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.’”’ 

DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
‘In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumin and Casts under the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 

DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louis- 
iana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 

GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D.., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 
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FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co. 
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This Trademark 


used only for the 
GENUINE 


BBAKER’S 


COCOA AND 


CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 


= your purchases 
Send for free recipe book, finely illustrated 


WALTER BaKER & Go. Lid, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Oil and Gas 


stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 
the air and cause sickness. Over or under 
the heating arrangement keep a dish with 
water containing a little 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists, high class grocers, and house- 
furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal, 
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